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“Where the deuce shall I go this Long? 
of my adorable Chateau des Fleurs would give one a lively idea of the 
feelings of eels in a frying-pan, and the vio ordinaire would be sourer 
than ever—a most unnecessary evil, as everybody knows. Rome’s only 
fit to melt down puffy cardinals, as jocks set themselves before the 
kitchen fire preparatory to the Spring Meetings. In Switzerland there’s 
nothing fit to eat. Spain might be the ticket—the Andalusians are a 


Literature. 


SHE AND I. 


Now married half a score of years, 
With children growing tall, 

I muse on former hopes and fears, 

On long past smiles and sighs and tears, 
And bygone days recall. 


Yes! twelve twelve months have passed away, 
Since “ She and I’ first met, 

But still the dress she wore that day, 

And almost all she chanced to say, 
I well remember yet. 


Of course I cannot tell if she 
Was conscious of her power ; 

I know that on that day for me 

Commenced a long captivity 
Which lasts until this hour. 


My love was faint and feeble then, 
And almost self-denied ; 

Yet still I'd jealous promptings when 

I chanced to witness other men 
Attentive at her side. 


And, ob! what jealous pangs I bore 
As love increased in force ; 

I often turned and left ber door, 

With firm resolve to go no more,— 
And went next day of course. 


What trifling matters then inclined 
My bopes to rise or fall ; 

It wasn’t difficult to find 

A plea for my sad state of mind 
In anythiug at all. 


While I was in this wretched state, 
Some friends, one summer day, 
Arranged a little rural fée ; 
I made a sham of self-debate, 
But went—I needn’t say. 


Although I own that in my eyes 
A pic-nic’s no great treat ; 

I don’t like gnats, or wasps, or flies, 

Or dust that spreads, or damps that rise, 
Or rain, or broiling heat. 


Well! at this fée—tho’ what about 
I’ve not discovered yet— 

Clara began to sulk and pout, 

And I, from sympathy, no doubt, 
Began to fume and fret. 


Our words were very sharp and curt, 
We spoke, and nothing more ; 

And then, I always will assert, 

That she began to laugh, and flirt 
With people by the score. 


(I do sometimes assert it now— 
It’s not a bit of use— 

Ehe positively won’t allow 

One single thing, but asks me how 
I can be such a goose.) 


What happen’d next I cannot say, 
Except from what I hear ; 

I’m told that I was very gay, 

And chatter’d in the wildest way 
With everybody near. 


The sequence of events I own 
I’ve never understood, 
Bat when my mind regain’d its tone, 
I found that we were quite alone, 
And walking in a wood. 


Yes, there we were, with no one by, 
No sound the silence broke, 

Till Clara gave a little sigh, 

Which startled me so much that I 
Took heart of grace, and epoke. 


I sought a smile, I fear’d a frown, 
But searce had I begun, 
When she, to veil her face, shook down 
Those clust’ring curls, in shadow brown, 
Bat golden in the sun. 


Ah, then came bliss, so long deferr’d, 
Which paid for everything ! 
What joy one little whisper’d word, 
So low it scarcely can be heard, 
Is large enoagh to bring! 


O, what a calm, delicious change 
From jealousy to rest! 

And then the trifles to arrange, 

So numerous, so sweet, and strange, 
Which give love half its zest. 


The slender ring, the stolen tress, 
_(Inestimable prize !) 
The loving glance, the shy caress : 
If such as these be foolishness, 
I envy not the wise, 


No bitter memories remain 
Of ull that stormy past ; 
May those who feel a kindred pain 
By fortune’s kindly aid attain 
A kindred joy at last! 
i See 


Cc. P. Wreuuas. 


THE GENERAL'S MATCH-MAKING. 


I.—TWO FELLOWS OF KING’s, 


Paris is too hot ; the inside 
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good-looking lot, bat they haven’t # notion of beer. Scotland I daren’t 
enter, I know I should get married under their rascally laws. 
I'd go to the Bads, but the V. P.’s fillies say they mean to do ’em this 
summer, and I won’t risk meeting them if. I know it; the baits they 
set to catch the unsuspecting are quite frightful. Where the deuce shall 


I go?” 

So spake Sydenham Morton, whilom Captain of Eton, now in due course 
Janior Fellow of Kiig’s discussing bam-pie and audit, devils and coffee, 
while the June sun streamed through the large oriel windows, tinting up 
the Turf and Ballet pets on the walls with every whit as tender a radi- 
ance as if they had been India paper proofs of Messieurs Bellew and Cad- 


man. 

“* To the deuee, if you only find your proper confreres,” said a man, 
coming in. Oak was never sported by Sydie, except when he was rat- 
tling certain little squares of ivory in boxes lined with green felt. 

“ Hallo, Keane, is that you? me in.” 

The permission was needless, insomuch as Keane was already in and 
down in a rocking-chair—a man of eight or nine-and-thirty, with muscle 
that bad made him Stroke of the Cambridge Eight in his time, and a head 
like the antique, that will one day be done in marble and stuck up with 
Milton and Macaulay in the University library. 

“You incorrigible lazy young dog,” began Keane, surveying Sydie 
and his sofa. ‘One o’clock, and only just begun your breakfast! Why, 
I’ve walked over to Cherryhinton and given my lecture, and afterwards 
coached that terrible young owl Magnus for an hour, and read old Ra- 
belais to refresh myself since, not to mention coffee and a pipe.” 

“T dare say, my dear Keane,” answered Sydie ; “ but one shining light 
like you is enough for a college. Why the deuce should I exert myself? 
I swore I hadu’t four marks a year, and I’ve my fellowship for telling the 
furbelow. We all go in for the dolce here except you, and you’re such 
a patent machine for turning out Q E.D.s by the dozen, that you can no 
more help working than the bedmaker can help taking my tea and saying 
the cat did it, and ‘ May she never be forgiven if she ever so much as 
looked at that there blessed lock.’ I say, find a Q ED. for me, to the most 
vexatious problem, where I’m to go this Long ?” 

“Go a quiet reading tour: mark out a regular plan, and travel some- 
where rugged and lonely, with not a crinoline, or a trout-stream, or a 
pack of hounds within a hundred miles ; the middle of Stonchenge, par 
exemple, or with the lighthouse men out at the Smalls or Eddystone. 
You’d do wonders when you came back, Sydie. Shonldn’t be surprised 
if you go into the Tripos,” said Keane, with a quizzical smile. 

Sydie shook his head and puffed gravely at his pipe. 

“Thank you. Cramming’s not my line. As for history, I don’t see 
anything particularly interesting in the blackguardisms of men all dust 
and ashes and gelatine now ; if I were the Prince of Wales, I might think 
it my duty to inquire into the characters of my grandfathers ; but not 
being that individual, I find the Derby Jist much more suited to my class- 
ics, they won’t help me to ask for my dinner at Tortoni’s, and I prefer 
following Ovid’s counsels, and enjoying the Falernian of life represented 
in these days by milk-punch, to plodding through the De Officiis. As for 
mathematics, it may be something very grand to draw triangles and cir- 
cles till A meets B because C is as long as D; but I know, when I did 
the same operation in chalk when I was a small on the nursery floor, my 
nurse (who might have gone along with the barbarian who stuck Archi- 
medes) called me an idle brat, just as you, Keane, misappreciating ge- 
oius, term me a lazy dog—a lazy dog! J, who intend, if malice and envy 
don’t shut me up altogether, to be one of the most brilliant of modern 
men, and take the shine out of Sheridan, S:Iwyn, Talleyrand, and all those 
muffs who set themselves up for wits. Lazy dog, indeed! But that’s 
always the way talent is ran down. Well, I say, about the Long? Where 
are you going, most grave and reverent seignior ?” 

« Where there are no impertinent boys, if there be such a paradise on 
earth,” rejoined Keane, lighting his pipe. ‘I go to my moor, of course, 
for the 12th, but until then I haven’t made up my mind. I think I shall 
scamper over South America ; I want freshening up, and I’ve a great 
fancy to see those buried cities, not to mention a chance of buffalo hunt- 
ing.” 

¢ Travelling’s such a bore,” interrupted Sydie, stretchlng himself out 
like an ind‘a-rubber tube. “ Talk of the cherub that’s always sitting up 
aloft to watch over poor Jack (by the way, I hope it’ll never get dizay 
and tumble down ; I should think it did when they were up in the Bal- 
tic, and that’s why Jack’s cut such a miserable figure lately), there are 
always ten thousand demons badgering the life of any !uckless Mothen ; 
there are the custom-house men, whose natural prey he becomes, and the 
hotel-keepers, who fasten on him to suck bis life-blood, and there are the 
mosquitoes, and other things less minute but not lessagonising ; and there 
are guides and muleteers, and waiters and cicerones—oh, hang it! tra- 
velliuig’s a dreadful bore, if it were only for the inevitable widow with 
four daughters whom you’ve danced with once at a charity ball, who 
rushes up to you on the Boulevards or a Rhine steamer, and tacks herself 
on to you, and whom it’s well for you if you can shake off when you scat- 
ter the dust of the city from the sole of your foot.” 

* You can’t talk, can you, Sydie?” observed Keane, quietly. 

“ Yes; my frenum was happily cut when I wasa baby, Fancy what 
a loss the world would have endured if it hadn’t been!” said Sydie, la- 
zily shutting his half-closed blue eyes. “I say, the governor has been 
botheriug my life out to go down to St. Crucis; he’s an old brick, you 
know, and has the primest dry in the kingdom. I wish you’d come, will 
you? There’s capital fishing and cricketing, and you’d keep me com- 
nany. Do, Keane. You shall have the best amount in the kingdom, and 
the General will do you no end of good on Hippocrates’s rule—contra- 
rieties cure contrarieties.”’ 

“Tl think about it,” answered Keane, getting out of his rocking- 
chair, ‘but you know I prefer solitude generally ; misanthropical, I ad- 
mit, but decidedly lucky for me, as my companions through life will al- 
ways be my inkstand, my terrier, and my paperasses. I have never 
wished for any other yet, and I hope I never shall. Are you going to 
smoke and drink audit on that sofa all day, you confounded young Sy- 
barite?” 

“No,” answered Sydie, “I’m going to take a turn at beer and 
Brown’s for achange. Well, I shall take you down with me on Tues- 
day, Keane, so that’s settled.” 

Keane laughed, and went across the quad to his own rooms to plunge 
into the intricacies of Fourrier and Laplace, or give the vigour of bis 
brain to stuffing some young geose’s empty head, or cramming some idle 
young dog with ballast enough to carry him through the shoals and 
quicksands of his Greats. 

Gerald Keane was a mathematical Coach, and had taken high honours 
—a rare thing for a Kingsman to do, for are they not, by their own con- 
fession, the laziest disciples of the Dolce in the whole of Granta, invaria- 
bly bumped and caught out, and from sheer idleness letting other men 
beat Lord’s and shame the Oxford Eleven, and Graduate with Double 
Firsts, while they lie perdus in the shades of Holy Henry? Keane, how- 
ever, was the one exception to the rule. He was dreadfully wild, as 
ladies say, for his first term or two, though equally eloquent at the 
Union ; then his family exulting in the accuracies of their prophecies re- 


honours, his pluck was put up, and he set himself to work to show them 
all what he could do if he chose. Ouce roused to put out his powers, 
he liked using them; the bother of the training over, it is no trou- 


to rank with the writer on Jasher and the author of the Inductive 
Sciences. 


refute or dispute it. 


—the best dressed, fustest, and most charming of Cantab:, as he himself 
would gravely assure you. 


tery—mutual attachments. 





The Commencement came and went, with its speeches, and its H.R.H. 


garding his worthlessness, and somebody else daring him to go in for 


ble to keep place as stroke oar ; avd now men pointed him out in 
the Senate House, and at the Senior Fellows’ table, and he bid fair 


People called him very cold. It was popularly averred that be had no 
more feeling than Roubilliac’s or Thorwaldsen’s statues; but he was a 
great favourite with the under-grads, and always good natured to them, 
there were a few men who doubted the theory, though He never tried to 


Of all the young fellows, the one Keane liked the best, and to whom 
he was kindest, was Sydenham Morton—Sydie to everybody in Granta, 
from the little fleariste opposite in King’s Parade, to the V.P.’s wife, who 
petted him, par excellence, because his uacle was a millionnaire—the 
dearest fellow in the world, according to all the Cambridge young ladies 
—the darling ofall the milliner and confectioner girls in Trumpington 
Street and Petty Cury—the best chap going among the kindred spirits, 
who got gated, and lectured, and rusticated for skying over to New- 
market, or pommelling bargees, or taking a lark over at Cherrybiuton 


What there was in common between the haughty, reserved tutor, who 
| had long ago tired of Young England epicureani-m, and the wild, gay, 
light hearted under-grad, I can’t say, for I much question if the wisest 
sage ever puzzled out a stiffer problem than that common human mys- 


Chancellor, and its pretty women gliding with their crinoline and lace 
parasols among the elms of Neville’s Court (poor Leslie Ellis’s daily 
haunt), filling the grim benches of the Senate House, and flitting past 
the carved benches of King’s Chapel. Granta was henceforth a desert 


ee 
to all Cambridge belles; they could walk down Trampington a 
without meeting a score of little straw hats, and Trampington Stree’ 
became as odious as Sahara ; the darling Backs were free to them, and, 
of course, the dear little contradi things, who, by all relations, from 
those of Genesis to those of Vanity Fair, have never cared, save for fruit 
défendu, saw nothing to admire in the trees, and grass, and river, minus. 
outriggers and collegians. There was a general exodus: Masters’ red 
hoods, Fellows Commoners’ gold lace, Fellows’ gown and mortar boards, 
morning chapel surplices, and under-grads straw-hats and cut-away 
coats, all vanished from court and library, street and cloister. Cambridge 
was empty ; the married Dons and their families went off to country- 
houses or Rhine steamers ; unmarried Fellows went touring with views 
to medieval architecture, Roman remains, Greek inscriptions, Paris 
laisser aller, or Norwegian fishing, according to their tastes and habits H 
under-grads scattered themselves over the face of the globe, and were to 
be found in knots of two or three calling for stout in Véfour’s, kicking 
up a row with Austrian gendarmerie, chalking up effigies of Bomba on 
Italian walls, striding up every mountain from Skiddaw to the Pie du 
Midi, burrowing like rabbits in a warren for reading purposes on Dart- 
moor, kissing sunny-haired Gretchens in German hostelries, swinging 
through the Vaterland with kaapsacks and sticks, doing a walking tour 
—in fact, swarming everywhere with their impossible French and hearty 
Voices, and little English muscle, Granta marked on them as distinctly 
as an M.B, waistcoat marks an Anglican, or utter ignorance of modern 
politics a “ great classic.” 

Cambridge had emptied itself of the scores of naughty boys that lie in 
the arms of Mater, and on Tuesday Keane and Sydie were shaking and 
rattling over those dreadful nervous Eastern Counties tenders, through 
that picturesque and beautiful country that does permutations with such 
laudable perseverance on pollards, fens, and flats—flats, feus, and pol- 
lards—at the snail’s pace that, according to the E.U.R., we must believe 
to be “ express.” 

“TI wrote and told the governor you were coming down with me, 
Keane,” said Sydie, hanging up his hat. “JI didn’t tell him what a troa- 
ble I had to make you throw over South America for a fortnight, and 
come and taste his curry at the Beeches. You’)l like the old boy, Keane ; 
he’s as hot and choleric, and as genial and good-hearted, as any old brick 
that ever walked. He was bora as sweet tempered and soft mouthed as 
mamma when an eldest son waltzes twice with Adeliza, and the pepper’s 
been put into him by the curry-powder, the gentlemanlike transportation, 
and the anlimited command over black devils, enjoyed by gentlemen of 
the H.E.L.C.S.” 

“ A nabob uncle,” thought Keane, “ Oh, I sce, yellow, dyspeptic, al- 
ways boring one with ‘How to govern [ndla,’ and recollections of 
‘When I served with Napier.’ What a fool I was to let Sydie persuade 
me to go. <A month in Lima and the Pampas would be much plea- 
santer,” 

“ He came over last year,’ continued Sydie, in blessed ignorance, “ and 
bought the Beeches, a very jolly place, I can tell you, only he’s crammed 
ft with everything anybody suggested, and tried anything that any 
farmer reeommended, so that the house and the estate present a pecu- 
liar compendium of all theories of architecture, and a general exhibi- 
tion of all sorts of tastes. He’s his hobbies ; pouncing on and apprehend- 
ing small boys is one of ’em, for which practice he is endeared to the 
youth of St. Crucis as the ‘old cove,’ the ‘Injian devil,’ and like 
affectionate cognomens. But he’s a prime old boy, the exception to 
governors generally ; they’re ofien a nasty, spiteful lot. aud grudge one 
the fun they’ve outgrown themselves. But the General's weak point is 
me—me and little Fay.” 

“His mare, I suppose ?”’ said Keane, unfolding his Zimes. Though he 
was @ contributor to the Journal des Muthématiqgues and the Cambridge 
Transactions, he was up in all the things of the day, and kuew Palmer- 
ston’s measures as thoroughly as Plato’s Republic. 

‘“‘ His mare !—bless my heart, no!—his mare!’? And Sydie lay back, 
and laughed silently. “His mare! By George! what would she say. 
She’s a good deal too lively a young Jady to run in harness for anybody, 
though she’s soft-mouthed enough when she’s led. Mare! No, Fay’s 
his niece—my cousin. Her father and my father went to glory when we 
were both smalls, and left us in legacy to the General, and a pretty pot 
of money the legacy has cost him.” 

“Your cousin, indeed! The name’s more like a mare’s than a girl’s,” 
answered Keane, thinking to himself. “ A cousin! I just wish (’'d know 
that. One of those Iudian girls, I bet, tanned brown as a berry, flirts & 
Voutrance, has run the gauntlet of all the Calcutta balls, been engaged 
to men in all the arms, talks horridly broad Anglo-Indian-English. I 
know the style.” 

At this juncture the train stopped, and a dashing young widow in very 
deep crape and very bright smiles getting into the carriage, Sydie began 
a small introductory flirtation in the way of arranging her traps and 
discoursing on the weather, and Keane opened his Times and began 
the leader. 


Il.—THE FAIRY OF THE BEECUES, 














he engine screamed, and pulled up at the St. Crucis station, some 
seventy miles farther on, lying in the midst of Creswickian landscapes, 
with woodlands, and cottages, and sweet fresh stretches of meadow-land, 
such as do one’s heart good after hard days and late nights in dust and 
gaslight. The pretty widow gathered her sable round her, and bid Sydie 
quite an affectionate farewell. Keane folded up his 7imes, and got down 
with a murmured curse on the E.U.R., and the train sped on, the pretty 
widow leaning out of the window to look at the couatry, or at Sydie 
taking the ribbons of a high-stepping bay that had brought one of the 
neatest possible trap: to take him and Keane to the Beeches. 

“Deuced fine woman,” said Sydie, taking off his bat to her, and 
springing, in all his glory, to the box, than which no imperial throne 
could have offered to him one-half so delightful a seat. “ Poor thing! 
how sorry she is to part with me. However, she has a ‘ Parlour Library’ 
to console her. I always talk to the women in a train that are reading 
the green books, but if I see ’em with the red ones I know they're blue, 
and never venture to spring the awful mines of intellectual ore that are 
sure to be hid away in the bumps under their bandeaux. The bay’s in 
good condition, ain’t he, Keane? and,1 say, Harris, how’s Scamp? What 
a crying shame we’re not allowed to keep the sorriest hack at King’s, 
That comes of gentlemen slipping into shoes that were meant for beg- 
gars. Hallo, there dre the old beech-trees ; I vow I can almost taste the 
curry and dry from looking at them.” 

In dashed the bay through the park gates, and the dog-cart tore 
through the quarter of a mile of avenue, sending the shingle flying up in 
small simoons, and the rooks cawing in supreme surprise from their 
nests in the branches of the beech trees. 

“ Hallo, my ancient, how are you?” began Sydie to the butler, while 
that stately person expanded into a smile of welcome. “ Down, dog, 
down! ’Pon my life, the old place looks very jolly. What have you 
hung all that armour up for, to make believe our ancestors dwelt in these 
marble balls? How devilish dusty Iam. Where’s the General? Didn’t 
know we were coming till next train. Fay! Fay! where are you? 
Ashton, where’s Miss Morton ?”” 

“ Here, Sydie, dear,” cried the young lady in question, rushing across 
the ball with the most ecstatic delight, and throwing herself into the 
Cantab’s arms, who received ber wiih no less cordiality, and kissed her 
straightaway, regardless of the presence of Keane, the butler, and 
Harris. 

“Oh, Sydie,” began the young lady, breathlessly, “I’m co delighted 
you’re come. There’s the archery féte, and a pic-nic at Shallowton, and 
an election ball over at Coverdale, and I want you to dance with me, and 
to try the new billiard-table, and to come and see my aviary, and to 
teach me pistol-shooting (because Julia Dupuis can shoot splendidly, and 
talks of joining the Rifles), and to show me how to do Euclid, and to 
amuse me, and to play with me, and to tell me which is the prettiest of 
Snowdrop’s pups to be saved, and to ”? She stopped suddenly, and 
dropped from enthusiastic tirade to subdued surprise, as she caught sight 
of Keane for the first time. ‘ Oh, Sydie, why did you not introduce me 
to your friend? How rudeI have been? Repair the mischief, mousieur, 
directly, and Jet me make the amende honorable, pray.” 

“ Mr, Keane, my cousin, the torment of my existence, Miss Morton in 
public, Little Fay in private life. Tuere, you know one another now. 
I can’t say any more. Do tell me where the governor is.” 

« Any friend of Sydenham’s is most welcome to the Beeehes,” cried 
Fay, colouring a little, and laughing malgré elle, “and my uncle will 
scold me frightfully for giving you such a reception. Please do forgive 
me, I was go delighted to see my cousin.” 

“ Which I can fully enter into, having a weakness for Sydie myself,” 
smiled Keane. “Iam sure he is very fortunate in being the cause of 
such an excuse.” 

Keane said it par complaisance, but rather carelessly ; young ladies, as 
a class, being rather one of his aversions—perhaps that is too strong a 
term, seeing that, generally speaking, he took very little notice of them, 
and when he found himself with them, thought talking sense far too 
high a compliment to them. He looked at Fay Morton, however, criti- 
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as he would have done at a thorough-bred 
that che was prettily dressed (regarding 
the least they could do was to get themselves ap in good 

le), and she was not an Indianised girl after all. She was not yellow, 
fair as those pretty Parian statuettes which Lord Haddo 
covers with crape in his drawing-rooms, waving fair hair, long 
eyes, and a mischievous, sarny face— 

A rosebud set with little wilfal thorns, 

And sweet as English air could make her. 
“ Where’s the governor, Fay ?” reiterated Sydie. 
“Here, my dear boy. Thought of your old uncle the first thing. 
? “less my soul, how well you look! Confound you, why didn’t 
tell me what train you were coming by? Devil take you, Ashton, 
'y’s there no fire in the hall? Thought it was warm, did you? Hum! 
more fool you then.” 

“ Uncle dear,”’ said Miss Fay, “ here is Sydie’s friend, Mr. Keane ; you 
are being as rude as I have been.” 

The 1, at this conjanc‘ion, swung sharp round, a stoat, hale, 
handsome old fellow, with arey moustaches and a high colour, holding a 
spade in his band and clad in a linen coat, jast come in from doing the 
raral, and full of glee and excitement because his Egyptian peas (the 
identical vegetable that Pharaoh was wont to regale bimself with, if 
Mr. Grimetone’s advertisement may be credited) were sprouting beauti- 
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Bless my soul, sir,” cried the General, shaking Keane’s hand with 
the greatest possible energy, “charmed to see you—delighted, ’pon my 
honour ; only hope you’re come to stay till Christmas ; there are plenty 
of bachelors’ dens, Devil take me! of what was I thinking? I was 

leased to see that boy, I suppose. More fool I, you'll say, a lazy, good- 

nothing young dog like him. Don’t let me keep you standing in the 
hall. Carsed cold, ien’t it? and there’s Little Fay in muslin! Ashton, 
send some hot water into the west room for Mr.—Mr.——Confound you, 
Sydie, why didn’t you tell—I mean introduce me?—Mr. Keane. 
Luncheon will be on the table in ten minutes. Like curry, Mr. Keane? 
ote get along Sydie, you foolish boy; you can talk to Fay after 

“ When I'm a little cleaner,” responded Sydie, going up the stairs 
three ata time. “ What with being moistened with the tears the V. P. 
shed over me at my departure, and dried again by the calcined fragments 
the engine bestowed on me on my travels, I should say I’m pretty well 
as dusty asa mummy. Keane’s provoking to look at ; he’s for all the 
world as cool as if he’d just come out of a cold bath.” 

“ Sydie,” whispered Fay, when the curry and dalh, Bass and Amon- 
tillado had been duly discussed, and she had teased the Cantab’s life out 
of him till he bad consented to pronounce judgment on the puppies, 
“ what a splendid head that man has you brought with you; he’d do for 
Plato, with that grand calm brow, and lofty unapproachable look. Who 
is he? 


“The greatest philosopher of modern times,’ responded her cousia, 
solemnly. ‘A condensation of Solon, Thales, Plutarch, Seneca, Cicero, 
Lucullus, Bion, Theophrastes, and Co.; such a giant of mathematical 
knowledge, and all other knowledge, too, that every day, wheu he 
passes under Bacon’s Gate, we are afraid the old legend will come to 

, and it will tumble down as flat as a pancake; a homage to him, 
bat loss to Cambridge.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Miss Fay, moeeeey. “(I like that sweet little 
thing with the black nose best, dear.) ishe? What is he? How 
old fe he? What's his name? Where does he live ?” 

“Gently, young woman,” cried Sydie. “He is Tator and Fellow of 
King’s, and a mer gun besides ; he’s some eighteen years older than 
you and I. His name on the rolls is Gerald, I believe, and he dwells in 
the shadow of Mater, beyond the reach of my cornet ; for which fact, not 
bape A — inclined he is barbarian enough to return thanks daily 

chapel. 

“Tam sorry heiscome. It was stupid in you to bring him.” And 
Fay hugged the pups closer, with a heavy sigh. 

“ Wherefore, ma cousine? Are you afraid of him? You needn’t be. 
Young ladies are too insignificant atoms of creation for him to criticise. 
He’ll no more expect sense from you than from Soowdrop and her pups.” 

“ Afraid!” repeated Fay, with extreme indignation. ‘I should like 
to see any man of whom I shouid feel afraid! If he doesn’t like fun and 
nonsense, I pity him; but if he despise me ever so much for it, I shall 
enjoy myself before him, and in spite of him. I was sorry you brought 
him, because he will take you away when I want you all to myself; and 
he looks so haughty and raffiné, that——” 

* You are afraid of him, Fay, and won’t own it.” 

“1am not,” reiterated Fay, impetuously, with a squeeze to the luck- 
loss pape, a more agreeable vent to her feelings than caress to them; 
« will smoke a cigar with him after dinner, to show you I am not 
one bit.”’ 

“T bet you six pair of gloves you do no such thing, young lady.” 

“Done. Do keep the one with a black nose, Sydie ; and yet that lit- 
tle liver-coloured darling is too pretty to be killed. Suppose we eave 
them all? Saowdrop will be so pleased.” 

Whereon Fay kissed all the little snub noses with the deepest affection, 
and was caught in the act by Keane and the General. Keane was re- 
lieved by finding that the General had never had a touch of dys- 
pepsia, or cared two straws how India was governed ; and had capti- 
vated the governor with his own very able and sensible views on the 
non desirability of flogging in the army. 

“ There’s that child with her arms full of dogs,” said the General, 
beaming with satisfaction at sight of his niece. “She’s a little, spoilt, 
wilful thing, Keane. She’s an old bachelor’s pet, and you must make 
allowances. I call her the fairy of the Beeches, God bless her! She 
nursed me last winter, when I was at death’s door from theee carsed cold 
winds, sir, better than Miss Nightingale could have done. Whata devil- 
ish climate it is ; never two days alike. I don’t wonder Englishwomen 
are such icicles, poor things ; they're frostbitten from their cradle up- 

? 


“ India warms them up, General doesn’t it?” smiled Keane. 

The General shook with laughter. 

“To be sure, to be sure ; if pradery’s the fashion, they'll wear it, sir, 
as they would patches, or hair powder; but they’ré always uncommonly 

lad to leave it off and lock it out of sight when they can. What do you 
fhink of the kennels, Keane? I say, Sydie, confound you, why did you 
bring any traps down with you? Haven’t room for ’em; not for one. 
Couldn't cram a tilbury into the coach-house.”’ 

“ A trap, governor?” said Sydie, straightening bis back after examina- 
tion of the pups ; “ can’t keep even a wall-eyed cab-horse ; wish I could.” 

“ Where’s - drag, then?” demanded the General. 

“My drag? Don’t I just wish I had one, to offer my bosom friend the 
V.P. a seat on the box. Calvert, of Trinity, tooled us over in his to the 
Spring Meetings, and his greys are the sweetest pair of goers—the lead- 
ers especially—that ever you saw in harness. We came back ’cross 
country, to get in time for ball, and a pretty mess we made of it, for we 
broke the axle, and lamed the off-wheeler, and——”’ 

“ Bat, bless my soul,” stormed the General, excited beyond measure, 
a _— wrote me word you were going to bring a drag down with you, aad 
of course I eupposed you meant what you said, and I had Harris in about 
it, and he swore the coach-house was as full of traps as ever it could hold, 
so I had my tax-cart and Fay’s phaeton turned into one of the stalls, and 
then, after all, it comes out you’ve never brought it! Devil take you, 
Sydie, why can’t you be more thoughtfal——”’ 

“But, my dear governor——” 

“ Nonsense ; don’t talk to me!” cried the General, trying to work him- 
self into a passion, and diving into the recesses of six separate pockets 
one after another. “Look here, sir, I suppose you'll believe your own 
words? Here itis in black and white—‘P.S. I shall bring my Coach 
down with me.’ There, what do you say now? Confound you, what 
are you laughing at? Jdon’t see anything to laugh at. In my day, 
young fellows dida’t make fools of old men in this way. Bless my soul, 
why the devil don’t you leave off laughing, and talk a little common 
sense ? The thing’s plain enough.—' P.S. J shall bring my Coach down with 
me. 

“So I have,” said Sydie, screaming with laughter. “ Look at him—he's 
a first-rate Coach, too! Wheels always oiled, and ready for any road ; 
always going up bill, and never caught coming down; started at a rat- 

, and now keeps ahead of all other vehicles on all highways. 

A class Coach, that will tool me through the tortuous lanes and 

treacherous pitfals of the Greats with flying colours. My Coach! Bravo, 

General! that’s the best bit of fua I’ve had since I dressed up like 

onisba Briggs, and led the V.P. a dance all round the quad, every 

hair on his head standing erect in his virtuous indignation at the awful 
morals of his college.” 

“Eh, what?” granted the General, light beginning to dawn apon him. 
‘*Do you mean Keane? Hum! how’s one to be up to all your confound- 
ed slang? How could know? Devil take you, Sydie, why can’t you 
write common English? You young fellows talk as bad jargon as Se- 
Pore. You're gure I’m delighted to see you, Keane, though I did make 





‘*Thavk you, General,” said Keane; “bat it’s rather cool of you, 
Master §: ge have forced me on to your uncle’s hands without his 
wish or his leave.” 

‘* Not at all, not at all,’ swore the General, with vehement cordiality, 
“T gave him carte blanche to ask whom he would, and unexpected og} 
are always most welcome ; not that you were unexpected though, for I’d 
told that boy to be sure and bring somebody down here——” 

“ And have had the tax cart and my phaeton turned out to make com- 
fortable quarters for him,’’ said Mies Fay, with a glance, at The Coach to 
see how he took chaff, “ and I only hope Mr. Keane may like his accom- 
modation.”” 

“ Perhaps, Miss Morton,” said Keane, smiling, “I shall like it so well 
that you will have to say to me as poor Voltaire to his trouble- 
some abbé, “ Don Quichotte prenait les auberges pour les chAteaux, mais 
vous avez pris les chateaux pour les au’ ™, 

“ map,” thought Fay, “one can’t tell whether he means sa- 
tire or fun. I wish Sydie hadn’t brought him here; but I shall do as I 
always do, however grand and supercilious he may look. He has lived 
among all those men and books till he has growo as cold as granite. 
What a pity it is people don’t enjoy existence as I do!” 

“ You are thinking, Miss Morton,” eaid Keane, as he walked on beside 
her, with an amused =n at her face, which was expressive enough of 
her thoughts, “ that if your uncle is glad to see me, you are not, and 
that Sydie was very stupid not to bring down one of bis kindred spirits 
instead of Don’t disclaim it now ; you should veil your face if you 
wish your thoughts not to be read.” 

“T was not going to disclaim it,” said Fay, quickly looking up at him 
with a rapid glanee, half penitence, half irritation. “I always tell the 
trath ; bat I was not thinking exactly that; I don’t want any of Sydie’s 
friends—I detest boys, and I think from fifteen to twenty-five your sex 
is simply odious ; but I certainly was thinking that as you look down on 
everything that we all delight in, I fancied you and the Beeches will 
hardly agree. If I amrude, you must not be angry; you wanted me to 
tell you the truth.” 

Keane smiled again—the enigmatical smile that provoked Fay be- 
yond measure. 

“Do I look down on the things you delight in? I hardly know 
enough of you, as we have only addressed about six syllables to each 
other, to be able to judge what you like and what you don’t like ; but 
certainly I mast admit, that caressing the little round heads of those 
puppies yonder, which seemed to afford you such extreme raptare, would 
not be any souree of remarkable gratification to me.” 

Fay looked up at him and laughed. 

“ Well, I am fond of animals as you are fond of books. Is it not an 
open question whether the live dog or sheepskin is not as good as the 
dead Morocco or Russian leather ?” 

“It is an open question,” said Keane, with a slight smile, “‘ whether 
Macaula, "8 or Arago’s brain weighs no more than a cat’s or a 
puppy’s 

* Brain! Oui, monsieur, sans doute,” said impudent little Fay ; 
“but are your great men always as honest and as faithful as my poor 
little Snowdrop? I have an idea that Sheridan’s brains were often ob- 
scured by brandy ; that Richelieu had the weakness to be proader of his 
bad poems than his magnificent policies; and that Pope and Byron had 
the petitesse to be more tenacious of a glance of their physical defect 
than an onslaught on their noblest works. 1 could mention a good many 
other instances where brain was not always a voucher for corresponding 
strength of character.” 

Keane smiled ; he was surprised to hear a sensible speech from this 
volatile little puss, and honoured her by answering her seriously. 

“ Say, rather, Miss Morton, that those to whom many temptations fali 
should have many excuses made. Where the brain preponderates, ex- 
celling in creative faculty and rapid thought, there will the sensibilities 
be proportionately acute, and the solar plexus tender. The vivacity and 
vigorous life which produced the rapid flow of Sheridan’s eloquence led 
him into the dissipation which made him end bis days in a spunging- 
house. Men of cooler minds and natures must not presume to judge 
him. They had not his temptation ; they cannot judge of his fault. 
Richelieu, in all probability, amused himself with his verses as he 
amused himself with his white kitten and its cork, as a délassement ; 
had he piqued himself upon his poetry as they say, he would have 
turned poetaster instead of politician. As for the other two, you must 
remember that Pope’s deformity made him a subject of ridicule to the 
woman he was fool enough to worship (that was a weakness I allow,) 
and Byron, poor fellow, was too exquisitely sensitive on all poiats, or 
he would scarcely have allowed the venomed arrows from the Scotch 
Reviewers to wound bim, nor would he have cared for the desertion of 
his wife who was to him like ice to fire. When you are older you will 
learn that it is very dangerous and uojast to say this thing is right, that 
wrong, that feeling wise, or this foolish; for all temperaments are dif- 
ferent, and the same circumstances may produce very different effects. 
Your puppies will grow up with dissimilar characters ; how much more 
so, then, must men?” 

— Fay was quiet for a minute, then she flashed her mischievous eyes 
on him. 

“Certainly ; but then, by your own admission, you have no right to 
decide that your love for mathematics is wise, and my love for Snowdrop 
foolish ; it may be quite au contraire. Perhaps, after all, I may have 
chosen the better part.” 

“Fay, go in and dress for dinner,” interrupted the General, trotting 
up; “ your tongue would run on for ever if nobody stopped it ; you’re 
no exception to your sex on that poiat, Is she, Keane?” 

Keane laughed. 

“ Perhaps Miss Morton’s freaum, like Sydie’s, was cut too far in her 
infancy, and, therefore, she has been ‘ unbridled’ ever since.” 

“In all things!” cried little Fay. “ Nobody has put the snuffle on me 
yet, and nobody ever shall.” 

“Don’t be too sure, Fay,” cried Sydie. “Rarey does wonders 
with the wildest fillies, Somebody may bring you down on your 
knees yet.’’ 

“ You'll have to see to that, Sydie,”” laughed the General. “Come, 
get along, child, to your toilette. I never have my soup cold and my 
curry overdone even for her, Keane. To wait for his dinner is a stretch 
of good nature and patience that ought not to be expected of any man.” — 
Conclusion next week, 








OYSTERS AND PEARLS. 


Loolco, Mootoo, Mootie, Margarite, Perles, Perlii, Perlas: all sweet, pretty, 
mouth-rounding names, but worthy to be applied to the lustrous and 
beautiful spheres which we call pearls. Principium culmenque omnium rerum 
pretii tenent : “ Of all things, pearls,” said Pliny, two thousand years ago, 
“ kept the = top, highest, beat, and first price.” What was true then 
is true now. There are few things so immortal as good taste. Let us 
pay something “ on account” of our debt to the oyster. I propose to re- 
gard that placid creditor, not as an article of food, but as an assistant at 
the toilet. And looking at him in that point of view, here is not a bad 
instalment of the aforesaid debt. It is contributed by Barry Cornwall : 


Within the midnight of her hair, 
Half-hidden in its deepest deeps, 

A single peerless, priceless pearl 

(All y-eyed) for ever sleeps. 
Without the diamond’s sparkling eyes, 
The raby’s blashes,—there it lies, 
Modest as the tender dawn, 

When her purple veil’s withdrawn,— 
The flower of gems, a lily cold and pale. 
Yet, what doth all avail /— 

All its beauty, all its grace? 

All the honours of its place? 

He who pluck’d it from its bed, 

In the far blue Indian Ocean, 

Lieth, without life or motion, 

In his earthly dwelling—dead ! 

All his children, one by one, 

When they look up to the sun, 

Curse the toil by which he drew 

The treasure from its bed of blue. 


Well, pearls are costly. Yet they are merely the calcareous produc- 
tion of the class Mollusca. Diamonds, as a certain pen has elsewhere 
noted, have been shown to be merely charcoal ; the pearl is little else 
but concentric layers of membrane and carbonate of lime. All the class 
Mollusca are iustauces of that beneficent law of nature, that the hard 
parts accommodate themselves to the soft. The common naked snail, the 
mussel, cockle, oyster, garden helix, strombus, and nautilus, elegant or 
rough, rare or common, each illustrate this grand law. The body of a 
soft consistence is eaclosed in an elasticskin. From this skin calcareous 
matter is continually exaded. This protects the animal, and forms the 
shell. Where the waves are rough, and rocks superabundant, then the 
shell is roug, hard, stony, fit to weather anything ; where only smooth 
water and halcyon days are to be looked for, Nature, who never works io 








vain, provides but paper sides and an egg-shell boat, such us the little 


exuvium, the mucus 
usca, batance, so 
and dyed with rainbow tints, and a lorious opal- 
be it as common as laxary has made it, still charms the 
eye. This is the lining of the shell, the mother-of-pearl, nacre, « The 
inside of the shell,” said old Dampier, that old sailor with a poet’s mind 

“ig more glorious even than the pear! itself.” r 

It is glorious, it has the look of the morning, and tint of the evening 
sky ; the colours of the prism chastened, softened, retained, and made 
perpetaal in it : this is mother-o’-pearl. 

To render its bed always soft and cosy, to lie warm, packed as one 
might at Malvern in wet sheets, seems to be the oyster’s pleasure. This 
singular exuviam, this mucus, not only creates pleasure, but alleviates 
pain. Some irritating substance, some internal worry and annoyance, it 
may be a dead embryo, or a grain of eand insinuates itself, and, lo! the 
creature covers it with this substance to ease of its unkind tooth, and 
converts it into a pearl. 

That is the way they are made, these wondrous beauties ! 

“Tf,” said Sir Everard Home, “if I can prove that this, the richest 
jewel in a monarch’s crown, which cannot be imitated by any art of man”? 
(he is rather wrong there ; it can be imitated, and wondertully imitated 
too), “ either in beauty of form or brilliancy of lustre, is the abortive eg 
of an oyster enveloped in its own nacre, who will not be struck wit 
wonder and astonishment?’ Wonder and astonishment are words which 
scarcely exist now. Science has shown so many wonders that we are 
hardly astonished at anything ; but Sir Everard’s assertion admits of 
proof. A pearl cut in two exhibits the concentric layers like an onion, 
as may be seen through a strong glass; and in the centre is a round 
hole, very minute it may be, bat whereia the ovum has been deposited. 

Sometimes the ovum, or sand, or enclosed substance has attached itself 
to the shell, and has then been covered with mucus, forming a pearl 
which cannot be separated from the shell. There are several epecimens 
of such pearls in the British Museum. 

The great beauty in pearls is their opalescence, and a lustre which, 
however clever men are, they have never yet given to artificial pearls, 
Sir Everard Home supposes that this lustre arises from the highl 
— coat of the centre cell, the pearl itself being diaphanous. Sir 

avid Brewster accounts for it by the pearl and mother-of-pearl having 
@ grooved substance on its surface resembling the minute corrugations 
often seen on substances covered with oil, paint, or varnish. Philoso- 
phers are sometimes not very explanatory. Sir David means to say that 
beneath the immediate polish of the pearl there are certain wavelets and 
dimples from which the light is reflected. “ The direction of the grooves,’ 
again to quote Sir David, “is in every case at right angles to the line 
joining the coloured image ; hence, in irregularly formed mother-of- 
pearl, where the grooves are often circular, and have every possible di- 
rection, the coloured images appear irregularly scattered round the ordi- 
nary image.” 

In the regular pearl these are crowded, from its spherical form, into a 
small space ; hence its marvellous appearance of white unformed light ; 
and hence its beauty and value. 

To prove the translucency of the pearl, we have only to hold a split 
pearl to a candle, where, by interposing coloured substance or light, we 
shall have the colour transmitted through the pearl. Curious as is the 
formation of the pearl, we have yet a cognate substance to it. What we 
we call bezoar, and the Hindoos faduj, is a concretion of a deepish olive 
green colour found in the stomach of goats, dogs, cows, or other animals ; 
the hog bezoar, the bovine bezoar, and the camel bezoar ; this last the 
Hindoos tura into a yellow paint ; but the harder substances the Hindoo 
jewellers polish and thread, and ase as jewels, so that from the stomach 
of the lower animals, and from the secretions of a shell-fish, the still 
grasping, prying, worrying, proud, vain-glorious, busy man gets him 
an ornament for her whom he most loves; for him whom he most 
honoars. 

The question of obtaining pearls and of slaying divers; of feeding 
sharks with human limbs ; of the eyeballs starting and the tympanum of 
the ear bursting; of the pains, perils, and penalties of the pearl 
divers, must be touched incidentally in any true account of this pre- 
cious gem. 

Vanity demands the aid of cruelty, and for her gratification human 
sacrifices are still made. 

At the Persian Gulf, at Ceylon, and in the Red Sea, the early sources 
of the Greeks and Romans, we yet find our supply. Pearlsare also found 
in the Indian Ocean along the Coromandel coast and elsewhere ; but the 
two grand head-quarters are ion Bahreio Island, in the Persian Gulf, and 
in the Bay of Condalchy, in the Gulf of Manaar off the Island of Ceylon. 
There our pearl oyster dredgers bring up their natives. 

The fishery at Ceylon is a monopoly of the British Government ; but, 
like many Government monopolies, it is said to cost a great deal more 
than it produces. In 1804, Government leased it for £120,000 per an- 
num ; in 1828, it only yielded £28,000. It isa desert and barren spot ; 
no one can fall in love with it; sands and coral rocks are not pictu- 
reeque ; yet, in its season, it attracts more to its shores than one of our 
best watering places. Divers, merchants, Arab hawkers, drillers, jewel- 
lers, and talkers ; fish sellers, butchers, boat caulkers, and Hindoo Robin- 
sons and Walkers are all foundthere. The period is limited to six weeks, 
or two months at most, from February to April; and whilst they are 
making money, these people are rather eager, look you. But the fishers 
themselves, victims of cruelty as they are, are also victims to their own 
superstition andignorance. A Hindoo or Parsee blesses the water to 
drive away the sharks; a diver may be frightened or ill, and the holi- 
days are so numerous, that the actual work days amount only to thirty 
in the season. 

The boats assembled sail at ten at night, a signal gun being then let 
off. They then set sail, reach the banks before daybreak, and at sunrise 
the divers begin to take their “ headers.”” They continue at this work 
till noon, when a breeze starting up, they return. The cargoes are 
taken out before the night sets in, and the divers are refreshed. 

Each boat carries twenty men—ten rowers and ten divers—besides a 
chief, or pilot. The divers work five at a time alternately, leaving the 
others time to recruit. To go dowa quickly they use a large stone of red 
granite, which they catch hold of with their foot. Each diver holds a net- 
work bag in his right hand, closes his nostrils with his left, or witha 
piece of bent horn, and descends to the bottom. There he darts about 
him as quickly as he can, picking up with toes and fingers, and puttin 
the oysters iato his net-work bag. When this is full, or he exhausted, 
he pulls the rope, and is drawn up, leaving the stone to be pulled up 
atter him. When the oysters are very plentiful, the diver may bring up 
one hundred and fifty at a dip. 

After this violent exertion, blood flows from wose, ears, eyes. The 
divers cannot exceed generally one minute’simmersion. One and a half, 
and even two, have been reached by extraordinary efforts. Those who 
can endure four and five minutes are spoken of. One also we are told 
of, an apocryphal fellow, we should think, who coming in 1797 from Ar- 
jango, stayed under water six minutes. 

The divers live not to a great age. Heart diseases, surfeits, sores, 
blood-shot eyes, staggering limbs, and bent backs—-theze are part of their 
wages. Sometimes they die on reaching the surface, suddenly, as if struck 
by a shot. 

Tat Babreio, the annual amount produced by the pearl fishery may be 
reckoned at from £200.000 to £240,000 ; add to this purchases made by 
the merchants of Abootabee, and we have £360,000 to include the whole 
pearl trade of the Galf, since, through their agents at Babreio, merchants 
from Constantinople, Bagdad, Alexandria, Timbuctoo, New York, Cal- 
cutta, Paris, St. Petersburg, Holy Moscowa, or London make their pur- 
chases. 

“ Bat,” says our credible informant, “I have not put dowr the sum at 
one sizth of that told me by the native merchants.” But even then 
an enormous amount is that to be used in mere ornament, and in one 
article only. 

Well, not exactly ornament. “In Eastern lands,” says Mr. Thomas 
Moore, “they talk in flowers.” Very flowery certaialy is their talk. 
They also, good easy people, take pearls for physic—not for dentifrice, 
Easterns always having white teeth, apparently, so far as I have been 
able to judge, without the trouble of cleaning them, but as a regular 
dose, They call it majoon ; it is an electuary, and myriads of small seed 
pearls are ground to impalpable powder to make it. As for the adalte- 
ration in this article, doubtless to be found, I say nothing. The simple 
lime from the inside of the shell would be just as white and just as good. 
Common magnesia would have the same effect : but, good sirs, if an old 
Emir, or rich Bonze, wishes to pay an enormous price for something to. 
swallow to comfort his good old inside, why not? Do not let us brag 
too much : from the time of old Gower, doctor of physic, to Dr. Cheyne, 
we have, sir, allowed everything, from toad’s brains to the filings of a 
murderer’s irons, to be taken as physic. 

The Bahrein fishery-boats amount to 1500, and the trade is in the hands 
of merchants who possess much capital. This they employ in a manner 
which the associated operatives, and amongst them the operative, at. 
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unassociated, who has compiled this paper, would consider un- 
ust. They lend it out at cent. per cent.; they buy up, and they beat 
y cheat, rig the market, rob in a legal way a whole 
* poat’s crew, grow enormously rich, and preach morality. 

Nor do forget superstition. In the chief boat, when they 
fish, sits a jolly old cheat, a conjuror, called the binder of sharks, 
who waves about his skinny hands, jumps, howls, incants, and other- 
wise exerts his theological powers, and will not allow the divers, nor 
are they willing to descend till he declares the moment propitious. To 
‘add some wet to their devotions, they debar themselves of food or 
drink during this Mumbo Jumbo play, but afterwards a species of toddy 

makes like “ Roger the Monk,” namely, “excessively drunk.” 

The true shape of the pearl should be a perfect sphere. In India, and 
elsewhere, those of the largest size find the readiest sale, and realize im- 
mense prices. The very finest pearls are sent to Europe, and of these 
the very finest of the fine are sent to London ani Paris, Thence the 
great people of the land procure their choice specimens. The late Em- 

of Hussia used to purchase for his wife, of whom he was exceed- 
fond, the very finest pearl he could procure: a virgin pearl and a 
fect sphere was what he sought, for he would not have any that had 
m worn by others, After five-and-twenty years’ search, he presented 
to the Empress such a necklace as had never before been seen. 

Immense prices have been given andare still given for pearls. Julius 
Cesar, in love with the mother of Marcus Brutus, is said to have donated 
her with a pearl worth £48,417 103., which we can believe or not accord- 
ing to our natures. Marc Antony, asall the world has read, drank, dissolved 
in vinegar, a pearl which cost £80,729 of our money. Clodius the glut- 
ton (surely a gourmet, not a gourmand) swallowed one worth £8072 18s. 
One of the modern pearls was bought by Tavernier at Catifa, and sold 
by him to the Shah of Persia for £110,000; another was obtained by 
Philip IL. of Spain, off the Columbian coast, which weighed 250 carats, 
and was valued at 150,000 dollars. 

Tavernier’s pearl, if engraved, would illustrate the rocky and bad 
shapes which are too often found. Of the 960,000 pounds weight of 
oyster-shells imported annually into the United Kingdom we say no- 

ing ; nor need we more than advert to the 1,000,000 pounds of the 
game material cut up by the Chinese for like ornamental purposes. 

Did the scope of our paper include a description of the substitute for the 
real pearl, the marvellously clever imitation which is worn, wittingly, by 
many a gracious lady, and unwittingly by many another, we should have 
another interesting story to tell. But these imitations may be considered as 
frauds upon our placid creditor the oyster—or, shall we say, composi- 
tions with him, and beneath the notice of debtors who are trying to be- 
have honestly to a bivalve. 


THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 
Continued from the “ Albion” of last week. 
OHAPTER XVII.—THE STORY OF ARCHIBALD CAIRN. 


A few minutes after the parting of Mr. and Mrs. Dell at the porch, 
Archy came thither and rang the bell, which was almost immediately 
answered by Jean. Archy had become accustomed to this unfailing 
kindness and forethought in Jean, but he was never more grateful for it 
than now. They pressed each other’s hands in silence, and then she led 
him across the hall, and through the corridor, and so into Mr. Dell’s 
studio, which bad a separate door opening from the corridor. As they 
entered the half-darkened place, and Archy glanced around, he was 
about to speak, but Jean, with raised finger, pointed towards the other 
end of the old room beyond the screen, a3 though to indicate some one 
was there, and might overhear if they conversed. 

“ Mr, Dell bid me say he will come to you presently,” and with these 
words Jean noiselessly withdrew. Archy now tried once more 
to frame to himself the opening words of what he ought to say to Mr. 
Dell—tried to prepare himself to repress any emotion when he — 
again see the fair lady of the mount, whom he expected to find in Miss 
Addersley—tried to solace himself with the comfort, “ Be firm, be patient, 
control your emotions, and all will soon be over, and well over!” But 
one operation would mix itself up with another, and so the whole became 
@ mere tangled web of fact and fancy, hope and fear, doubt and resolu- 
tion, and he saw he must trast to the influences of the moment to rouse 
and to extricate him, or make up his mind to be hopelessly lost for 
ever. 

Why was Mr. Dell so long? How formal and cold everything seemed! 
Had he heard something, and was this only a first intimation of the 
change that Arcby must expect in his behaviour? He rose, moved, and 
sat down again on a different chair. Then he got up, and went to the 
wall, and looked upon the pictures, and, as he thought, considered them 
attentively, though he could not in the least recollect afterward what 
were the subjects he had looked upon. He went round to see what work 
Mr. Deli had upon the easel, and there his wanderings of mind and body 
were instantaneously arrested, for there stood, though in a kind of other 
but vivid life, the full-length figure of the lady who filled all his imagi- 
nation, her face sparkling with a kind of spiritual mirthfulness quite 
different from the abstract, contemplative, and yet penetrating expres- 
sion that Archy had alone seen in his morning’s watch from the leafy 
covert. I know not by what secret instinct it was that Archy knew that 
the painter of that aoe had painted it with his whole heart and soul, 
but he was sure of it in an instant, and a strange feeling arose—at once 
absurd and unpleasant—about Mr. Dell and Miss Addersley ; for he un- 
consciously persisted in identifying the latter with that sweet form— 
half-child, half angel, yet all woman, he had gazed on. How long he 
might have continued thus perilously drinking in draught after draught 
from that—to him—unfailing fountain of loveliness it would be hard to 
say, for an irresistible fascination possessed him, and seemed to whisper, 
as the eyes of the picture met his own, that it was to him that that naive, 
arch, exquisite creature was addressing herself; that here and there she 
might do eo blamelessly, and he receive and enjoy and be blessed in such 
communion ; but he was soon checked and rudely shaken. 

“ Ah, Archy, old fellow!” cried the loud, good-humoured voice that 
he knew «0 weil, and which sounded more cheerily than ever just now— 
“ Ah, Archy, is that really: you? Well, I am delighted to see you. But 
what’s the matter—have you been ill?” 

“ Yes,” cried Archy, mastering a kind of internal spasm. 

“Oh, well, never mind; we'll soon get you round again, since you 
didn’t die outright. Stop short of that, and there’s hope, you know. 
Come, let me introduce you to my wife. Oh, I see you have done that 
already. I thought, Archy, I had turned that picture to the wall. You 
are the first person who has seen it. Be silent—you understand—a little 
surprise for my wife’s next birth-day. But how wretchedly ill you look.” 
And here Mr. Dell took Archy, with a sort of brotherly interest and 
curiosity, nearer to the window—where the light fell upon his easel, and 
gazed so earnestly in Archy’s face, that the poor fellow thought the in- 
Vestigation would never end, and he felt how terrible was the play of 
conflicting emotions that he could not conceal, how dread muet be the 
confession he was making. 

“ Archy, is there anything wrong? Have you anything to tell me?” 
asked Mr. Dell, after his protracted examination. 

“ Yes, yes—by and by—give me a little time.” 

“ Shall I fetch you anything—a glass of wine? The ladies are at the 
other end of the room—would you like to stay here a bit with me alone, 
or shall we go to them and wait for another opportunity, when you are 
quite recovered ?” 

C I will go with you. Don’t mind this—this weakness; ’twill pass 
over. 

“Come along then. Stay, I will just say you are here, and return for 
you.” He went beyond the screen, leaving Archy, who moved a little so 
that he could see the portrait, and then with quivering lips murmured— 
“His wife! Fool—fool that I was not to understand that sooner. Take 
your last look, and wake once more to learn the price of your idiot- 
dreams. How beautiful she is! Does he know what God has given to 
him? Oh, he must—he must!” 

He heard voices now beyond the screen, and among them he distin- 
guished that voice, though it, like the picture, was changed in expression 
from what he had previously known; it was now ringing with happy 
laughter—the very tones that must belong to that deliciously naive 
mirthful place. But suddenly there was a change, and a murmuring un- 
der-current of remarks in a lower key. “ Yes, doubtless Mr. Dell is say- 
ing something about me. Well, the time is come ; I am glad of it, for I 
grow very weary.” 

Mr. Dell here again appeared and said, 

“ Now then, Arcby.”” He advanced, and beheld through the long an- 
tique room, well known in old days to him, a confusing vision of ex- 
tremely light windows, revealing a lawn and garden with richly-coloured 
flowers, the whole veiled by delicate lace curtains, and of two figures 
just within the windows, one tall, the other shorter, and of both these 
me advancing and greeting him in tones of unaffected courtesy and 

nodliness, and of his attering, or trying to utter, something, he knew 
not what, and of his being pushed, in the genial old way, by Mr. Dell 
into the low cozy arm-chair, and then of a dead silence, as though the 








very pulses of the world had stopped, and all creation waited in blank 
mute expectancy the coming of a new revelation. 

But among true friends sympathy soon wias its way and removes a 
thousand apparent obstacles. By their continuous chat among them- 
selves, diverging only now and then to him just sufficiently to make him 
feel he was neither forgotten nor intruded on; by a thousand little 
nameless tones, looks, words, acts, Archy was drawn out of his over- 
wrought fanciful terrors. Mr. Dell more than once set the ladies laugh- 
ing, and so obviously in spite of themselves (as it was rather at their 
expense, Archy understood), that Archy himself began first to sigh and 
then to smile, and to feel more calm and better able to confront the in- 
evitable business before him. Grace tried hard to makejhim eat a little 
pigeon pie, for an early lunch was upon the table, but that he could not 
manage, and he gave up the attempt after one ineffectual essay. Mra, 
Dell was more successful with a glass of champagne; he drank it some- 
what eagerly. His eyes brightened, his colour and courage returned. 
— are times, I must own, when a glass of wine will produce magical 
effects. 

Mr. Dell, whom nothing escaped, saw, and spoke— 

“Well, Archy, shall we have a stroll, or will you stay where you are ? 
Come, I hate beating about the bush. Grace tells me she knows more 
than 1 do, I suppose from Jean, and that she and my wife claim to share 
my interest in your welfare, and are, in fact, dyiug to know all about 
it, and they warn me that Iam not to be sworn to secrecy, and so on. 
a say you? Itis my wife and my cousin, you know; but choose 
reely. 

“T can have no choice in such a matter,” replied Archy, in a tone of 
such painful constraint as to reveal but too plainly what was passin 
within, “although the story is a most sad and humiliating one to me, 
can have no right to invest it with any additional difficulties for those 
who are kind enough to express a desire to hear it.” 

“Come, then, sit down again, and make yourselfathome. Stay, I will 
move your chair nearer the window—the play of this crisp invigorating 
breeze, and the sight of this clear crystal atmosphere, just between the 
rain that has past and the rain that [ fear is coming, will do you good. 
See, there is the champagne—don’t be afraid of it ; I know you are like 
me, a temperate man, unless you are greatly changed.” 

“No, I am the same—in that,” said Archy, with a forced smile, and 
thankful to Mr. Dell for his thoughtful kindness ; for ia moving the chair 
he had eo placed Archy that he would have no one’s eyes upon him. 
And the very feel —if 1 may use the word—of the quiet yet active friend- 
liness at work about him shamed him out of his least reasonable fears, 
and animated him in all his more justifiable hopes. Presently he began, 
but stopped to say first— 

“ Jean knows only the worst of the story; perhaps, if you see no ob- 
jection— 

“Oh, certainly, Iam glad you thought of it.” And Mr. Dell went 
away, and immediately returned with Jean who would only sit just 
within the door. 

“It is but right that I should warn you,” began Archy, “that my mo- 
ther, for many and weighty reasons that Jean is acquainted with, sus- 
pends her own judgment in a matter deeply affecting my honour and 
future prospects in life, in order that she may first hear yours, and be 
guided to a great extent by it.” 

“She honours me greatly,” observed Mr. Dell; “ more, I fear, than I 
deserve—but go on.” 

“T must also warn you that while her very life probably hangs on 
your decision, she is herself too keen-sighted, too firm, and too courage- 
ous, to be content with anything like the partial verdict of a friend.” 

“T own, Archy, you startle me; but still you give me faith. You, 
who perceive so justly the duty of guarding me beforehand against pre- 
possessions, and while showing me how much depends upon my opinion, 
cannot have anything very serious to reproach yourself with.” Mr. 
Dell said this cheerily ; but Grace saw that he looked grave immediatel 
afterward, and fixed his eyes on the ground with a somewhat marked 
watchfulness and concentration of thought. 

“Spare me the recital of the folly that broke up my studies at the 
University, just when I had pass:d through them with honour, and was 
preparicg to shape forth some active career in the world. It wasa folly 
only, and all its effects have passed away; though it so seriously un- 
manned me for the moment, that I think I should have wickedly strack 
at my own life, but that a new current was given to my thoughts by an 
acquaintance who knew my position and sufferings, and who advised me 
to join the army in the Crimea. ‘Shut out,” said he, “by new occupa- 
tions, and by the stir of that grandly tumultuous life, the recollections 
that are preying upon you.” 

“¢ But,’ I replied, ‘I have no money, no friend that can obtain me a 
commission. Or if my mother’s influence with former friends of my father 
could help me, it would take a long time, and be quite useless for pre- 
sent purposes.’ 

“Go as a private then,’ he urged. ‘I would. Look here ;’—and he 
unfolded a newspaper, and showed me a list of serjeants and others who 
had just been raised from the ranks to be commissioned officers. ‘See, a 
new era is opening. It is certain that menj like you would be wel- 
comed. Do your duty, and you must rise, and rapidly.’ I listened, was 
convinced, enlisted that day, was sent to Chatham to join the depot of 
the regiment, and began at once to drill, and to learn as well and as 
quickly as I could a soldier’s business and duty. 

“ At first all went happily with me. The change did what I expected 
from it—removed the perilous stuff off my heart that was then weighing 
it down ; I recovered health and spirits; and was told, more than once, 
I should make a smart soldier, and be promoted. I cannot say I liked 
my comrades, or that they liked me ; that was impossible ; there was too 
great a gulf between us in tastes, habits, views, in our past lives, and in 
our future prospects. But still we got on sufficiently well. I didn’t 
offend them by any seeming assumption of superiority, and they, in their 
rough way, acknowledged with a kind of tacit respect, I was a book-man, 
a scholar, and must be excused when I withdrew from the fun or tumult 
of the hour, or declined to join them in a visit to the canteen. I was then 
studying books on military science, and, as I thought, began to see my 
way clearly and hopefully. 

“ There was @ non-commissioned officer, a pay-serjeant, who sometimes 
exchanged a word with me, and who, I fancied, often looked ia my face 
with an odd expression, that I could not understand. He had been 
raised to that post, I heard, rather through his cunning in winning fa- 
vour with the captain than on the ground of his skill in accounts; 
though, no doubt, he managed pretty well. From looks and comments 
he passed to questions ; and I at once perceived, in spite of the thin veil 
he tried to throw over his thoughts, by gossiping on a great variety and 
a great medley of subjects, that his curiosity was all directed to certain 
points, such as my knowledge of (figures, of which he had heard some- 
what from the other soldiers, who were impressed by the aspect of my 
books on mathematics,—and my moral notions of men and things, his 
own views being obviously cynical and unflattering as to the honesty of 
the world. He also wanted to know where I came from, and what 1 
was aiming to do. I forgot to tell you that I had changed my name.” 

‘* Why ?” asked Mr. Dell suddenly, and, as Archy fancied, severely. 

‘‘ Because I had a sort of feeling all the while that I was not doing a 
very wise thing, and that I might have to leave the army in disappoint- 
ment ; and therefore, for the present at least, I ought to spare my mother 
the pain of knowing anything about an experiment that was so proble- 
matical in its nature, and only make it known to her when it had so far 
succeeded that I had fancied, and might expect to go on. I knew that 
my mother’s feelings would be not so much against the army, in which 
my father had won high respect, but against my unprepared entrance 
into it, and the general unfitness, as she would deem it, of my habits, 
character, and mind for such a pursuit. 

“It is very painful,” continued Archy, after a pause, “ to have to add 
that I was also but too well aware of what would be the bitterness of my 
mother’s disappointment, at the loss of so many years, so much study, 
and so much money that she could ill spare, in fitting me for a profes- 
sional life. Oh, believe me, I have never forgotten or forgiven myself 
for so disregarding or forgetting those considerations. It was—I know 
it—cruel and selfish to the last degree; and I will not dwell on my ex- 
cuses. 

Mr. Dell wished to say something cheering, but could not manage it. 
He knew how poor Mrs. Cairn had straitened herself to win a fortune for 
her son ; and he felt it was selfish and cruel in Archy to have thrown all 
away by one rash act. But then he reflected further—Some love affair, 
I suppose. Men will do mad things in love; and so young too! Come. 
I will not judge my old play-fellow unkindly. And then he said 
aloud, , 

“ Come, Archy, proceed. Imagine all this only a surgical operation 
intended for your great relief afterwards. Ah, that’s right, Grace, give 
him another glass of wine, If he takes advantage of our incitements, 
and misbehaves in future, we’ll make him take the pledge. So, another 
glass now, if only in the triumphant consciousness of the securities we 
are going to take against future license.”’ : 

And Grace, with a smile that recalled vividly to Archy what Jean had 
told him, and which now seemed to say,—“Do n’t fear, I am not 














shaken!’ came to him, and poured out another glass of champagne ; and 
Archy, as he drank it, returned one side pesnevaiy Winny, ates she 
was looking on him with an air of inexpressible tenderness ; her eyes 
humid with half-repressed tears ; and she too seemed to say, “ Fear not: 
you are among friends.” Archy drank, and proceeded wilh his story. 
As to poor Jean, Archy thought not of her then. 

“One day I was suddenly sent for by the pay-serjeant. I found him 
very ill, with a half fever, acd greatly troubled with his accounts, which 
were required by the captain, who had told him to get help if he liked, 
but in any case let him have them promptly. He told me he had been 
vainly trying to balance them ; that every time he cast upa page it came 
to a different sum and he begged me to go through them for him. I did 
so; found many mistakes, and some that looked like, to me, double en- 
tries of the same thing. But be said they were different. Various other 
little things I found that made me very uncomfortable, though at first I 
suspected they were merely the result of his imperfect knowledge and 
skill. But when I brought the whole to a balance, and showed that he 
had several pounds more in hand than he had supposed, he looked at me, 
as though I was in some way responsible for so unpleasant a result— 
mattered something I could not hear—and began himself to go over the 
whole again. 

“ At last he fetched a bottle from a cupboard, and said, with a ghastly 
sort of a smile, ‘Like whisky? I can’t touch anything, you know, while 
the doctor’s got hold of me ; but come, you help yourself.’ I dido’t like 
to refuse ; for my thoughts just then were of a nature that seemed to 
make my refusal euspicious to myself. So I tooka little but determined 
secretly it should be very little. 

_“ Then he grew very gracious; and spoke of my prospects. Would I 
like to be a corporal? I said, ‘ Yes, very much.’ 

“ «Then you shall be, Ican manage that easily.’ And then he re- 
verted to the accounts. ‘It’s clear I’m about seven pounds short; but 
pod aes | clear I’ve spent the money, for, of course, I never mingle the 
regimental funds with my own. Let’s see; how is it to be managed 2’ 
I saw the time was come to speak ; and so I said very plainly, 

“ *There’s no management possible in the matter, serjeant, but this— 
you have expended the money, you say, and so you must try to reim- 
burse. How? Let’s go through the days and the icems, one by one cp 
shall be very glad if’—But I saw now very plainly what was passing below 
that swelled, dark, inflamed face ; and he saw that I saw. But I did not 
flioch—nor did he. Presently he said, with a laugh—such a brutal one 
I never before heard, I think, in all my life, 

““* Comrade, you must help me out of this, or—’ 

“*Or what?’ 

“* Blast you,—D’ll_ make the place too hot to hold you. By GodI 
will. Come, no more nonsense ; I’ve found you out,’ 

“*Found me out! What do you mean by that?’ 

“e You are Martiu Tood, are you? Oh, of course you are. And you 
had nothing to conceal under that alias,eh?’ Though Iwas startled, 
and seriously annoyed by the whole affair, which grew every moment 
more unpleasant and dangerous, I was sufficiently on my guard to try if 
he knew my real name, so I said,— 

“* Well, serjeant, I think you are a little mistaken ; but come, tell me 
what I am called, if Martin Todd is not my highest appellation, and then 
I will repay your frankness.” 

“ ‘Ob, you’re coming round, are you? Of course I know your real 
name— 

“* And that is—?” Again I saw his gathering rage, as he perceived 
that I was incredulous; and so I rose and wished him good morning, and 
was going away, but he stoppedme. And I confess I could not resist an 
inward shrinking as I marked the diabolical malignity of bis glance. 

“** Qace again I give you your choice, pleasant and profitable quarters 
—you understand ?—and promotion—or—’ 

“If Ido understand you, which for your own sake sergeant, I hope 


YY | Ido not, I can only say I am astonished alike at your impudence and 


= rascality : and I warn you I shall go from hence to the captain, 
and— 

“ Now don’tee don’tee, there’s a good boy,’ said he, with an insuffera- 
ble smile. ‘ And before you go, see how I’ve been playing with you. I 
told you I was seven pounds short, didn’t 1? I lied for the fun of the 
thing, see :’—And then he counted out on the table, with an elaborate- 
ness aud ostentation of accuracy which I perfectly understood, the exact 
sam that I had fouad by the books, after all my corrections, he ought to 
have in hand. 

«There, you see all’s right. We won’t trouble each other with any 
more meetings. We don’t fit it, somehow ; I can’t drink to-day, and you, 
perhaps, won’t be inclined to drink when we next meet. The world’s 
big enough for us both, if only we keep apart. March, my boy in time, 
that’s all. You’re a sharp fellow, I see, and can understand otber things 
besides accounts, eh? I shall say and do nothing till after to-night about 
your proposition to me. You're a young fellow, and may escape for 
once. Good bye, take another glass? You won’t? That's the way to 
the captain’s quarters, good-bye.’ He then opened the door for 
me, and fairly bowed me out. Words were useless. and as to acts, I knew 
if I touched him I should be myself a dead man. 

“ Of course I knew what he meant. He had guarded himself before- 
hand. He had found I was not willing to be hisinstrument. I was now 
to get out of bis way, in a word, to desert. And supposiag I did do that, 
he would probably, in some way or other, explain my sudden absence, 
after a visit to him, by some damning charge against me. But I was so 
indiguant at the whole business, that I determined to laugh his threats 
to scorn, and remain doing my duty as a soldier—too well for him or 
any one to injure me.” 

“Quite right Archy, I honour your determination,” exclaimed Mr. 
Dell, with animation. 

“But when I considered about going to the captain, which I felt 
strongly impelled to do, I was met at once by the reflection, Why, I have 
not a single fact to bring forward in proof of an almost incredible state- 
ment! On the contrary, there are the accounts accurately balanced, and 
he has cunningly kept in hand, ready for just such a contingency, the 
amount of his intended frauds, so that oa the surface of things nothing 
could be more satisfactory. He would smile as he showed his books and 
papers, and produce his actual cash ; and the captain would smile in re- 
turn as he examined them, after hearing my statement. And I—yet 
what position should I stand in? why just the position the scoundrel had 
prepared to assign to me. Probably (reversing our actual positions) he 
would charge me with some fraudulent suggestion, founded on the errors 
he had made me look for and discover ; and I had already had proof how 
well he would act out his virtuous indignation, and I cou!d guess with 
what triumphant success, 

“T did not know what todo. I was paralysed between the desire to 
act rightly and the desire not to compromise myself and my fortune un- 
neceszarily or imprudently. I determined to wait until the next morning, 
at any rate. By that time my fate wasdetermined. Suddenly I scarcely 
know how, a quarrel was fastened on me by one of the most ignorant of 
the soldiers, who shared my barrack room ; J was knocked down, hada 
black eye, and was much bruised andshaken, At parade my appearance 
was noticed by the captain, and he spoke to me for the first time, in so 
insulting a tone of reproof, that I forgot I was Martin Todd and a pri 
vate soldier, and I answered quickly and disrespectfully. Two minutes 
later I was a prisoner, and being marched off to a prison cell. On my 
way, the sergeant met me, and stood fixedly staring till I had gone past, 
and then I heard his low brutal laugh. Half maddened, I took the first 
opportunity to send an urgent message to the captain, begging him to 
come to me. He did come, and the sergeant was with him. I begged him 
to see me alone ; with a quietly contemptuous wave of the hand he bade 
the sergeant leave us,—and then, though conscious I was engaged in a 
hopeless task, I told him word for word all that had passed between the 
sergeant and myself. When I had done he said simply, 

“Todd, I thought we were going to have in you a soldier who would 
be acredit to the regiment. That very sergeant did speak to me about: 
you, but it was to advance your interests, Be silent, sir; I know what 
you would say ; but it is you who must hear what I have to say. I see 
in you, then, in one word, a treacherous scoundrel, and I say to you, be- 
ware!’ Before I could again address him he had left the cell. 

“ And then I was imprisoned for many weeks for my insolence, and 
when I came out the first man to meet me was the sergeant. Again he 
looked at me, and again sent after me the low brutal laugh that seemed 
at once to inflame and yet to curdle my blood. I dare not attempt to 
narrate the petty oppressions to which I was thenceforward subjected. 
By degrees every man’s hand and heart seemed to rise against me. 
Things were whispered about that I iiad said, or done—now against this 
man, now against that—of which I knew no more than their dreadful 
consequences. Life became unendurable. Again and agaio wae I im- 
prisoned, but I guarded myself so carefully, that the punishment never 
went, never could go, beyond imprisonment, until one day, when I was’ 
sitting alone in the barrack room, a comrade came up rather hurriedly, 
passed me to go toward his own bed-head, pulled some clothes from un- 
der the pillow, and then suddenly exclaimed, 

“*] have been robbed. A few minutes ago I left a sovereign and some 
silver here, and now the sovereign’s gone.’ 
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; presently entered the ser ; 
new ealbaity was impending. ed 
ae the a and when he had 
presen ey suspected any one. 
boys,’ said he, ‘ this ocean the honoar of the regi- 
thieves among us, 80 speak out, no delicacies now. 
? For if you do—you're welcome to search my 
men laughed heartily at that joke, but no one 
ons ; F ag aad however, I saw that they were all 
3 and eo I heard my name. 
pinahe roy No, no, boys, he’s an ungracious chick enough, I dare say, 
I don’t think he’s.a thief; but I.sappose I may examine your stores, 
Todd?’ And there came agaia toward me the loud brutal terribly- 
meaning langh. ‘ 
« Yes,’ I said, though the tongue clove to the roof of my mouth ; for 
I instinctively certain that some game was being played out, in 
he was to be the chief actor and I the eole victim. He came— 
examined ey pega Ay spare clothes—my bedding—and then turn- 
ing, exclaimed, 
‘No, no, boys, as I told you, we must look elsewhere for the thief.’ 
At that instant another soldier, one I liked the best of all the men in the 
called out— ‘ 

**T don’t know how that may be, but here is a sovereign, slipped into 
an Ingenious hiding-place too.’ We all looked—-I say we, for I shared 
at that moment the common surprise. Yes, there was a sovereign, 80 

faced between a cbiok of the wood-work that it might have escaped the 
Tiscovorer's eyes, but for the gleam of the edge. 

“Denials, however scornful, from me were useless, Useless all ap- 

! Derisive cries were my only answer. Maddened by their sense- 
injastice, I forgot all precautions—all control; two or three half 
tipsy men who had jast stolen in alone took my side,—caring neither for 
right or wrong, but full primed for a row. Blows were exchanged, even 
arms were snatched at, and in the end several of us were assigned to the 
ard. 


onl have only to add that I was tried, sentenced to be dismissed as a 
thief, with ignominy, from the regiment. They would have flogged me, 
I believe, but for the captain, who was instigated, I doubt not, by the 
sergeant to get me out of the regiment : if they had flogged me, my mind 
was made up to die under my assumed name, and give no sign. But 
this irremediable infamy was spared me ; I was dismissed as such men 
are dismiseed. 

oe mother, and Jean, to whom I had written some days before, beg- 
ging them to procure my discharge, came in time to see the degrading 
sentence executed—when I got outside the barrack gate I heard a cry 
and saw my mother lying bleeding on the ground.” Archy was silent 
for a minute, and all respected his emotions, and were silent too. Then 
he continued, “ But she is saved for a time. If lam believed—if’’—he 
7, now very huskily, and stopped. A hand was laid on his 

oulder. 

“ Archy, is this all? A friend might bear more, and not give you up. 
You will trust me with the whole truth ?” 

“On my soal, I have told you all—and with less of excuse perhaps for 
my conduct than I might urge, if—” 

“Then Archy, on my soul, I believe you; and will make your mother 
believe you, too. What say you, ladies? Innocent, or—”’ Winny could 
bear no more ; with streaming eyes she came to Archy and said—“ O be of 
good cheer, I am so glad you are with us.” And then she took his hand 
and kissed it, “ And this is your first experience in the world, is it?” she 
continued, addressing him with tender sympathy. 

“Well, come, Archy, to business. This matter must be looked to, and 
you must be righted (if that be possible) at my cost. Have you any oc- 
cupation, any—” income, he was about to add, but felt restrained. 

“No, no; and I fear my mother needs my help greatly, but never 
mind tbat, you have comforted me, and I will work for her.” 

“ Well, but how can we set our miod at rest for a bit?” inquired Mr. 
Dell, speaking, however, rather to himself than Arcby. 

“Couldn’t he,—and Mrs. Cairn too,—give me lessous?” asked Winny 
in her usual straightforward, unbesitating way. 

“ Certainly, a good thought. Come thea, Master Archy, we shall ex- 
pect you daily at ten o’clock, say for a couple of hours, beginning to- 
morrow ; and we will arrange about Mrs. Cairo’s visits as soon as she is 
quite strong again. This will give usfull opportunity to talk over the other 
matter. Are you satisfied?’ Archy looked at him but could neither 


speak nor move, not even his hand ; and Mr. Dell’s own eyes began to 


be blinded with moisture, as he saw how his old playmate was overborne 


by the great rushing, overwhelming sense of their kindness; but when 


Archy, after some terrible efforts of resistance, fairly gave way, and 


dropped his hand and head upon the table, and was seen and heard to 


suffer what men only can suffer at such times, he sat down beside bim, 
put his arm round him, and motioned the others to go away and leave 
them to themselves. And they all went.—7o be continued. 
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MOOSE SHOOTING IN LOWER CANADA. 


The most miserable of the American seasons is the spring. American 


travellers in general, and books of American travel and settlement in 


particular, speak of the spring in glowing terms, representing the earth 


as suddenly released from the iron grasp of winter, and the new grass 


rushing up under foot as if by enchantment. Then suddenly, it is said, 
the air becomes warm and pleasant, and the sky at noon-day draped ia 
the brightest azare. 

Oar party found the sky and the earth quite otherwise. The streets 
of Montreal were crowded with dirty stacks of snow, and melted snow 


streamed down the side walks from the higher to the lower streets, to 


the great misery of those who were obliged to be abroad on foot. In the 


or outskirts, where there was not a trace of snow, there was not a 
blade 


of green grass, and the open pasture-lands were bleak and withered. 
The sky was not bright, nor the air warm, and the night closed in with 
keen chilly frost, making the streets rough and slippery, and the snow 
stacks proof against further melting until the morning. 

We retired to rest at an early hour, to be better able to endure the 
excitement and fatigue that were before us. All was ready for the 
start. The French Canadian guide had arrived the day before, 
made the acquaintance of the dogs, cleaned the guns, and bought ia 
the few necesearies that were required, and it was arranged that at 
early dawn we were to cross the river and begin our journey to the 


Two rough wooden sleighs were drawn-up in front of the Donagana 
Hotel, and two robust French Canadian drivers shook their legs and 
clapped their hands and talked hybrid French to two pairs of French 
ponies which were restless from the cold. The party shrugged their 
shoulders, the atmosphere of hot potatoes and smoking chops and steaks 
in-doors being contrast to the cold breeze from the St. Lawrence that 
was felt without. In a moment the French ponies dashed off, and their 
head and collar bells rang merrily through the deserted streets, Sud- 
denly a piercing gust of wind fell upon us, the sleighs jerked into and 
jerked out of deep troughs, and we were upon the river threading our 

between tic heaps of ice to get a good slant across, It wasan 
caaiting moment, with associations of the most unpleasant kind, parti- 
cularly when bo perg te unfrozen portions of the river in which the 
black water boiled and foamed. But we were in good hands, at least 
we thought so, and less time appeared to be consumed in crossing than is 
now required to put the reminiscence down on paper. 

There is nothing remarkable in the aspect of the country in the vi- 
cinity of Montreal. The bush has beea well cleared, and but for the ma- 
terial and architecture of the buildiags, where there are any, everything 
is English. The fields are well fenced in; the roads good, and some of 
the farm-yards bear unmistakable marks of thriving ownership. Bat the 
houses are not Canadian, nor French, nor European, but a mixture. 
Externally, and particularly in the spring, the houses of Lower Canada 
are not remarkable for neatness, partly owing to climatic causes, partly 
to the need of all the available labour to work of absolute necessity, and 
partly to other causes which it would be tedious to explain, but un- 
generous not to refer to. Internally they are all that can be wished, 
and the latch may be lifted without hesitation by any stranger. 

Our course lay in the direction of the bush, and the ponies stepped out 
at a two-forty pace with every manifestation of delight. Nor is this sur- 
prising, When the surface is smooth and slippery very little effort is 
required to put even @ heavily-ladea sleigh in motion, and the merry 
gingle of innumerable little bells is exhilirating to man and beast. The 

fs pranced and neighed, and shook their munes and tails, in answer 
the wild ulations of the drivers, and on we journied at an agree- 
able and exciting, but almost alarming pace. 

The point at which we were to begio our sport was at length reached, 
and on the morrow we were to go into the bush. The road-side inn at 
which we passed the night is deserving of passing notice. It was a huge 

















0 ‘across the centre. 

public room ; and the rear half the kitchen, 
the wood-house, and the stable. It bad been constructed for a guard- 
house by the Government, during the disaffected times, to arp the dis- 
trict quiet, and has. served the purpose admirably. The soldiers lived 
and slept in front, and cooked and kept their horses and their weapons in 
the rear, and the open log partit ons allowed the front and kitchen stoves 
to heat the stables and prevent the horses from being frozen. When the 
soldiers were withdrawn, a crucifix was put upon the top, and a May-pole 
erected at the door ; and after Father Bruer, of St. Hyacinth, had said 
Latin prayers. in the front room, and sprinkled holy-water upon the 
hearth, or rather upon the stove, the building was transformed into a 
wayside inn or public-house. 

m the evening, then, of the day on which we left the sumptuous 
Donegana Hotel at Montreal, we found ourselves in the midst of a mot- 
ley throng of people in the front. part of this log building. Some were 
farmers in the neighbourhood, one or two were shopkeepers, and some 
were travelling farmers from what was termed “ the French country,” 
with sleigh loads of hay and oats for their stock at home. We supped 
together, and smoked and drank together. The entertainment wasnovel 
beyond description, and left an impression of agreeableness upon more 
miods than one. We were among friends, sincere friends, and these were 
the pioneers of civilization and British rule in the New World. .Some of 
them bad prospered ; others bad not: none were in easy circumstances, 
and all were ignorant and prejudiced alike. Between their ideas of com- 
fort and propriety and ours there wasa wide and amusing interval. A 
red hot stove, an abundance of the roughest, and not by any means the 
cleanest fare, and strong drink, were a feast to them, and they did not 
think that among friends the ueual forms of decency should properly be 
observed. The French landlord and his family went to bed, accordingly, 
in a corner of the room, with as much unconcern as if there was no one 
present ; and shortly afterwards the whole party, one by one, wrapped 
up in baffalo skins, and Jay down upon the floor, with their feet towards 
the stove, We did likewise, and, must confess, slept as soundly as if we 
had been quartered at the Guildhall Coffee-house or the London Tavern. 

The morning was propitious. The frost had been keen over-night, and 
had given way, and the thaw was more intense than it was the day be- 
fore. The French guide was in high spirits, and our friends and bed-fel- 
lows of the previous night were profuse in their predictions of success, 
Success was certain, and offers were freely made for the horns and skins, 
and other spoils, 

Our arrangements were soon completed, and for the first time in our 
lives we stepped into snow shoes. These make walking awkward when 
first tried, lead to many falls ; but after a few hours’ use walking is not 
only expedited, but becomes agreeable and easy. The guide led the way 
with an axe, and a heavy knapsack full of creature comforts slung across 
his shoulders, and a kettle and a demijohnin hishands, The two drivers 
followed with axes and buffalo robes and other things, and a small party 
of English sportsmen with good double-rifles and the dogs brought up the 
rear. 

Entering the grim solitude of the Canadian forest is something akin to 
makiog an Atlantic voyage for the first time. People affect to be very 
happy and very unconcerned, while, in fact, they are very melancholy 
and very miserable, This is particularly the case with incursions into 
the Canadian bush. No sooner have you entered than you are lost ; and 
the men in whose hands your safety is, are guided by mere blind instinct, 
which, even if it never errs, is not just the security which, at the outset, 
we like to have. To be sure, you soon get reconciled to it: so you do to 
an Atlantic voyage, and congratulate yourself on the jadicious resolu- 
tion you have shown. 

Oar first day’s tramp, as the first day’s moose-shootiog tramp always 
is, was tiresome and unproductive. The moose has an instinctive dread 
of the haunts of man, and must be sought for far away from them. Of 
this we were aware, and when night came, we were not disappointed. 
On the contrary, we were pleased that the first day’s tramp was over, 
aod the old roadside inn well behind. The difficulties overcome were 
marvellous ; and when the cup went round, and tite hair-breadth ’scapes 
were named, we were astonished at our own hardihood and success. It 
had been our first attempt with snow-shoes, and we had not learned to 
avoid the treacherous treading places; and the penalty, of course, was 
paid. Then innumerable fallen trees had to be scrambled over, and 
deep gullies crossed ; and the doing so with snow-shoes was no common 
feat. But, in fact, for the excitement of the moment, and the example 
of the loaded guide and the loaded drivers, who were used to the doing 
of it, it could oot have been done. 

Our “camp,” as it is termed, was on the bed of a deep ravine, upon 
which the snow was still firmly bound by the grasp of winter. It was a 
wild but lovely place, aud, in the season, might have been the channel 
ofa lively stream. The banks were steep and rugged, and thickly stud- 
ded at the top with towering hemlock-trees, some of which had fallen 
and descended to the bottom ; and others, arrested in their downward 
progress, hung between earth aod heaven in the most picturesque 
and threatening way, bearing testimony to the ravages of a thunder- 
storm. 

' Little time was lost, and little ceremony observed, in our preparations 

for the night. The drivers fell upon the fallen trees with their keen- 
edged Canadian axes, and split the trunks with the ease and prompti- 
tude that Canadians do. A fire was then lighted, and the knapsack 
opened, and the kettle boiled ; and it is scarcely necessary to add that, 
before and after the removal of the cloth, more than common justice was 
done to all the good things that were brought along. We spent a happy 
evening ; and, stacking up the blazing fire with wood, and spreading 
hemlock: boughs upon the snow, to keep our bodies from the damp, we 
slept as soundly in the buffalo-robes as we had done at the roadside inn 
the night before. 

The morning was again propitious; and, breakfasting at an early 
hour, we resumed the tramp, making the rouad of the precipice in front. 
Unexpectedly, at the other side of the precipice, we found ourselves in 
the recently-abandoned quarters of what appeared to be a numerous 
herd of moose. They had passed the night within almost rifle range, 
and, of course, had left. A golden opportunity had thus been lost ; and 
it was now vain to cock our rifles, keep our eyes about us, and the dogs 
quiet. They had got the start some hours, but had not seen us, and 
a pone be overtaken ; and, in that hope, we at once proceeded on 
the trail. 

The trail of a herd of moose upon the spring snow is peculiar, and not 
to be mistaken. The snow-crast is not strong enough to support the 
animal ; and when ‘he snow is deep, it sinks to the shoulder at every 
step. Then the sharp crust cuts the limbs, and annoys the animal, and 
makes it travel wildly ; and, as a consequence, its course is marked by 
an upheaving of the snow. Nor is there any difficulty in detecting the 
direction of the trail, as hoof-marks can be always found ; and these, if 
pe indications fail, show plainly the direction which the herd has 
taken. 

The pursuit continued throughout the day; and another night was 
passed without the discharge of a single shot. Several times we were 
almost within range ; and several times the herd stood, and faced round, 
but gave way as we pressed forward: and, night closing in, pursuers 
and pursued gladly rested until the morning. 

We, of course, passed a sleepless night, and were on foot some hours 
before dawn, moving forward stealthily upon the trail, the rifles in the 
front, and the axes and the dogs behind. At last, in the grey dawn, we 
came upon the outpost moose ; and two well-directed shots brought him 
down. “Forward !”’ then was the word ; but it was unnecessary, aa the 
herd had backed, and were down upon use, beating up the previously- 
broken snow in clouds. It was a fearful moment; and we were in 
danger of being gored or trodden down. But the herd were not in 
fighting trim, and cleared us like a flock of sheep, leaving two more of 
their number in our hands. a i 

It remains to add that we skinned the three moose where they lay, 
and dined and supped and breakfasted heartily from steaks cut from the 
best quarter. On leaving with the skins and horns, the drivers and the 
guide claimed a hind-quarter each, and heroically backed them out to 
the roadside inn at which our horses had been left. We ourselves 
brought out the usual spoils, and had the three skins climbed for on the 
roadside ion maypole, to the great gratification of the people of the 
neighbourhood for miles around. The horns were brought to London ; 
aod one pair may now be seen in a house in May-fair, another pair in a 
house in Grosvenor square, and the third pair in a cutler’s shop not far 
from Temple-bar.—Sporting Magazine. 
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DIPPINGTON. 
THB SEA AT DIPPINGTON. 

The sea at Dippington is, as far as I can discover at present from my 
wiodow at the Marine Crescent, mach the same as it is at Shrimpington, 
Whitecliff, or any other fashionable bathing-vlace. This rippling gowa 
of Amphitrite has always a white frill round the skirt of it. In the morn- 
ing, when you go to bathe, there is a silver tinsel shimmer on it, and at 
dusk a soft blue grey haze seems to join'it toheaven. It can never make 
























up its mind whether to come in or go out, and the great object of ex. 
istence here at Di; ington stuns to be-S0 ais emnatigy sppentee it all dey, 

and stare yourself stupid, by looking at its broad, vacant face. The re- 

sult of this is extreme sleepiness and a tremendous appetite. Wiggle, 

the great art-critic, is great down here with his ge under his arm, 

his dust coat, his buff slippers, and his boating-bat. He aske the diving- 

machine men what such a vessel is “in the offing,” and puta on a 

tain air, though I know he begins to get sick when he passes Gravesend, 

Excuse the transition, but that charming Miss Trippet, the belle of 
Dippington, has just passed down the Parade with such a little pink 

cockleshell of a bonnet on, and a little blue parasol, like a grown up air- 

bell, I wish you could see the pretty fits of abstraction she throws her- 

self into on that seat under the flag-stafl. Three youngsters have just 

passed—all three sputtering—a certain sign, if their dank hair did not 

Prove it, that they have been bathing. Indeed, it is surprising how 

every small thing cries aloud to one in a watering-place and says, “ You 

are at Dippington, behave as such.” I look out of window now, and lo! 

on the green, crackling roof of the verandah below I see a white shell, 

and a dry, crimpy, star-fish, dead and colourless, that have been, I sup- 

pose, thrown in by the last children who occupied this roon—this Dip- 

pington tabernacle—that has known so many occupants, but which a 
sanguine imagination might think had been tossed up there some stormy 
night by the sea down below there, for there is only a road, a railing, @ 
grass-plot, an esplanade, and a cliff and the sands between my bal- 
cony and the poluphlosboyd. : 

Besides staring yourself into idiocy, walking your legs to pieces, and 
getting your feet wet, I eee nothing to be done at Dippington. A little 
flirting, a great deal of tea and shrimps, billiards, novels, and talking to 
the sailors, that is our life—that is the treed and constitution of Dip- 
oe Do anything else, and you become a Crusoe on a deserted 

sle. 

“T assure you that last night,” said Wiggle to me, as we were on our 
way to the billiard-table for a game of pyramids—“ that last night, as I 
stood by the brink of that mighty ocean, and looked out over its change- 
less immensity—its great burial-ground of fleets and navies—its miser 
hoards of treasure that shall never see the sun—its millions of unre- 
corded and forgotten dead—I felt-——"’ 

“ Like a shrimp, a stale whiting, a dried haddock?” I suggested. 

“—T felt a mere insect—a transitory creature of less value than the 
spray that rolled white at'my feet. I returaed to my hotel——” 

* And called for sherry and soda?” 

“Stuff! for my bed-candle ; and retired to my couch a better and a 
wiser man.” 

More wrecked-looking men going home from bathing. Then a great 
luli—that is breakfast. Breakfast at Dippington is a solemn thing, so is 
dinner, so is tea. 

The sirens still haunt the sea-side, I think, only they have taken to a 
more respectable dress, and no longer sit rasping their fingers sore on 
Erard’s harps. The sirens now are fascinating widows, with becoming 
grief in their beautiful eyes; bewitching maidens, just budding into wo- 
manhood, with round hats and azure “uglies.” The siren widow passed 
just now, looking down, thinking either of the last wedding breakfast or 
the one that is to come, with violet ribbons fluttering about her black 
shawl—poetical grief-shroud, with a touch of hope trimming it. Violet, 
or was it mauve ?—beautiful compromise with despair ! 

Wonderful air of Dippington, that, smelling of nothing, is yet so 
odorous of that nothing ; so fresh, yet never cold ; so balmy, so summer- 
fal, so flower-kissing, so health-giving! Blessed air, unpolluted by the 
fetor of cities! air that numberless interjections can alone describe, and 
then only by showiog a redundant sense of pleasure—a freer pulse, a 
fuller heart, a brighter eye! Let the old writers say what they will of 
the unsuccessful voyages in the time of Columbus to discover the mira- 
culous “ Fountain of Youth,” here it is: 


THE BATHING-MACHINE, 


The first thing, of course, I did when I got settled at Dippington was 
to inquire about the baths. In the true spirit of a discoverer, the very 
night I arrived I found my way by sloping paths to the beach, attracted 
by the ship lights, the red signal at the pier-head, and the sharp clear 
sound of the ship bells. I saw nothing before me but the boundless, the 
illimitable, the delight of the hardy Norseman, the terror of the squeamish, 
the silent highway, the green bank whose lock no burglar can pick, the 
unfillable graveyard, &. The waves raced in, white-maned, many- 
trampling, and swift. They rolled in, twenty thousand abreast, and faded 
away like a charge of fairy Norsemen. I looked round: there stood the 
machines, solemn in the twilight, hooded-like sibyls, mysterious as the 
Pythonesses or the Fates, looking like the gigantic ghosts of the Titan 
bathiog-women of the earlier ages. 

“Do you want a machine to-morrow?” said a voice. 

It was the disgusting voice of materialism and common sense, whose 
brutal foot (excuse the transition of metaphor) will trample on the fair- 
est spots, aud dissolve the spell of all the enchantments of the strongest 
imagination. 

“ No,’’ said I, with all the severity, but less of the truth than the occa- 
sion demanded. 

I write at a window, so you must pardon side-notes of digression. A 
moving tulip bed, or rather a similar bed of parasols, is floating by to 
take an airing. It is just meridian—ought I not to say so many bells? 
That night, sleep wrestled with, and threw me at an early hour. With 
the crescendo of the surge in my ears I went to bed, (O divine snowiness 
of country beds!) desiring to be called at half-past six for bathiag ; the 
consequence of which, of course, was, that I woke at six, and lay grumb- 
licg ull a quarter to seven, when a voice dropped my boots with a 
double clump at the door. Getting up for a first bath is, to a nervous, 
imaginative man, like Twitter, the epic poet, a dreadful thing. 

Podgers, the cheesemonger in Fetter-lane, bas just passed with his six 
children, who all seem to have been born on thesameday. Query: Can 
you call six children twins? ought not three to be called twins, and so 
on? Podgers wears a high, brown, flower-pot hat, and, of course, black 
trousers. His crafty hole-and-curner face jars on the broad, frank, im- 
patient sea. N.B. He has brought his day-book down to amuse himself 
with to-morrow (Sunday) while the Sextines are gone in procession to 
charch, each with a large Common Prayer Book folded in a clean white 
handkerchief. 

To return: I got up, trying to think it was very delicious, which it 
wasn’t. I roped on my neck-tie, sloughed on my oldest boots; and, but- 
toned up like a spy, a crimp, an escaped smuggler, walked down towards 
the sea, now a laughing, glittering green in the early sunlight—the shin- 
ing opal collar that nature placed round a dove’s neck was nothing to it. 
At the corner of the jetty a band of half-sailors, half-fishermen, be- 
leaguered me with pulls at their forelocks. 

‘“‘ Want a machine, sir ?”’ said one. 

“ Just look at this towel, fine white diaper,” said another, with a white 
slab of a towel balanced on his hand. 

No. 802 was already out. No. 910 was having the horse put to. Screams 
and laughter were pouring from 605, and from under the hood of 703 
there was a splashing as if Kempenfelt and all his men were going down 
together in the Royal George with one consent. At the door of 320 a re- 
spectable City tradesman, well known on the Corn Exchange, was comb- 
ing 4 hair inside the machine, and looking wet and bedraggled into 
the glass. 

No. 450 was mine. A man they call something like “ Loller” hands 
me three dirty-white tickets to frank me for three mornings’ admission 
to the ocean—as yet unallotted or park-paled—one shilling. Then he 
asks me for one of the three, and takes it just as a man does who is teach- 
ing you a game of cards, and is playing both sides. I am introduced 
as a victim to a brother in red pluch breeches and jack waterproof boots, 
who is the driver. Iam handed two towels—sent up the steps of the 
“cairywan,” and shut in. I am shouted to that when I have had enough 
of it 1 am to open the door and call. 

I am scarcely in it before the machine begins to jolt. I feel like Jonah 
inside the whale. We goout tosea, There is a chink of chains—a crack 
of a whip— a shout—lower—lower. I try, to keep my footing, and feel 
myself in & cart and yet in a ship. I undressand hook up everything to 
the nails round the wall. I don’t know how it is, but I never in my life 
went down to the sea in a bathing machine but I compared myself to Pha- 
raoh, entering the Red Sea in his chariot in hot pursuit after the Ierael- 
ites. ‘‘ Suppose,” I say to myself, “ there was a leak in this crazy hat? 
suppose it broke away from the wheel, and drifted out to sea, to be nosed 
and bumped by whales, and sniffed at by sharks? Suppose——” 

Here a ‘tremendous wave thumped at the door, as much as to say, 
“ Come out and let us look at you, miserable creature of clay!’ I am 
now without the cloak that shadowed Borgia—in Adam’s livery—a poor 
forked creature shivering as if for charity, and trembling like Andromeda 
when the great sea serpent approached. The floor is gritty, the small 
slab of carpet is sodden and briny. I undo the door and look out, kick- 


ing down the tilted hood, and clinging to the rope that is fastened to the 
outside of the machine, and which, like everything else belonging to it, 
is crisp and salt. With crippled, crampled step, I descend the steps; a 
wave lashes up, and all but washes me off—surfing me up against the 
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food, and all but whipping the rope from me. A singular creeping feel- 

w of the blood as I step in w high—a pull at my heart as if the 
bigod were driven back to the citadel, then rallied, and spread victori- 
ously through my veins—a taste of salt surf in my mouth—now a duck 
under. I emerge, blinded and dripping, and wade out beyond the hood. 
I come out as from a cave, and am in the wide, wide sea. The horizon 
towards the North Foreland, a line of trembling silver—the junction of 

' sky and sea—the welding line—the tenderest grey blue, which is neither 
opaque nor transparegt—a soft apricot-coloured bloom in the eastward, 
Dover way—and here and there a sail catches the sun, and shinee the 
colour of a light wallflower. The chalk cliffs, cleft in horizontal lines, 
and bushes with wild mignionette and wild geranium, look blocks of 

e silver. 

But I don’t come here to study landscape, but to tear health from the 
jaws of the sea; and health I will have—so here goes! How soft the 
and feels under my naked feet! I wade out to meet the waves—one, 
two, three. Here comes a huge one, cresting and combing over with a 
metallic shine, but without foam: it laps over me and lifts me off my 
feet. I stagger on, defiant. Here comes one twice as high—the froth 
already out there rises above my head. Nearer—firm, prepare to receive 
cavalry! form square! bang! wash! splash! It beats me over, and 
foams over my head, and passes on to lash and rage up the steps of my 
machine, as if it were looking for me. I am cuffed and slapped warm 
and am in high spirits—braced and nerved. Now I understand what Dr 
Bleadon meant by always saying to my wife, “ He (meaning me) wants 
bracing—he must have bracing.” Here I am bracing—hard at it! Here 
comes another rolling monster. Hurrah! Brace away! I leap at it, 
but it has me down and tramples on me in a moment. 

Iam back under the hood. I got into the wrong machine first—they 
are so very much alike—and found myself in the presence of the Reve- 
rend Mr. Bellow, rector of the celebrated church of St. Barabbas. But 
then did I not see swimming near me just now, like a Ceylon diver going 
all naked to the shark, fast young Latitat, of the Middle Temple, swim- 
ming as if he were flying from the bailiffs, or as if Grinder and Crusher, 
the great attorneys, had sent for him to their chambers ? 

As I waded up the steps I met Bellow coming down. I bowed and he 
bowed—he laughed and I laughed, and splashed off, like a merman who 
has been paying a morning visit. I emerge from the wave and climb my 
steps. Delicious glow—warmth of health and life, enough to revive a 
dying man—rosy glow of invigorated and purified blood! I begin a 
Norse hymn to the sea, such as “ Harold of the Blue Eyes”’ addressed to 
his sword, “ the Land-giver :”’ 

Health-giver, I hail thee ! 
Man-slayer, I fear thee! 
Hope bringer, I greet thee ! 
Dirge-singer, I fear thee ! 

I gave the signal for being restored to land. The horse is put to. 

* Right!” cries a voice, and a jerk nearly sends me off my legs. I 
leap down into the soft ankle-deep sand, am wished “ good morning” by 
the “ two noble kinsmen,” and depart to punish my breakfast ; my chest 
expanded, my heart larger, my eyes brighter, my moral nature improved, 
my physical nature padded and developed.—AU the Year Round. 
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“NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” 


Lord William Godolphin Osborne has given a new version to an old 
saying. We confess that, till the present time, we possessed no very 
clear or definite conception as to the exact obligations of nobility, but 
now, thanks to the Cambridge Insolvent Court aud “ Woolly Laxton,”’ 
we know to what “ noblerse” obliges. Just as S. G. O. exposes benevo- 
lence, so his kinsman, W. G. O., exposes aristocracy. Both are useful in 
their generation. Indeed, this last exposure confirms us in a conclusion 
we had come to long ago. A poor nobleman is an anomaly. A noble- 
man has no more business to be poor than a livery servant has to be out 
at elbows, or a beadle without a staff. We sympathise with the butler 
who hated poor men, but as to poor noblemen, faugh! the very name 
stinks in our nostrils. If the hereditary aristocracy of Great Britain is 
to endure, some institution like the “ Happy Despatch” must be intro- 
daced. When a lord’s income sinks beneath a minimum of say four 
figures, there should be an end to him. A ‘man of three letters” was 
the Latin expression for a thief, a “ nobleman of three figures’’ stands for 
what we are too polite to add. We can pardon a wicked peer, “ huma- 
num est errare.”” Wecan tolerate a foolish peer, we are so accustomed 
to the class, but a poor peer is nothing but the elongation of a pauper. 

If any one doubts the justice of our theory, let him con the story of 
Lord William Osborne. This unfortunate young man was educated at 
Marlborough School. What business, we would ask, by the way, has the 
son of an English Duke at a school intended for the cheap education of 
the sons of ong clergymen? At the age of sixteen he came to reside 
with bis father, in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, and there, with the 
short interval of a college life, and various enforced visits to those va- 
rious continental watering-places where an English writ runneth not, the 
career of the lad was spent, till at last, at the ripe age of twenty-five, it 
has culminated in the Cambridge Debtors’ Gaol. His allowance till he 
came of age amounted to £12 a year. His cigar bill alone, which, how- 
ever, he did not pay, to £10. When he arrived at years of discretion, this 
munificent allowance was increased to the enormous sum of £100, toge- 
ther with the run of his Grace the Duke’s mansion. 

Mr. Thackeray has described how a man lived on nothing a-year. 
Lord William has solved the far more difficult problem of how a noble- 
man may live on £100 a-year. From the first day he started in life he 
was, of course, head over ears in debt. Like all embarrassed men, he 
had a Fidus Achates in the person of a Mr. Headly, whose sister he ulti- 
mately married. Lord William stated to the Judge that his only pros- 
og of paying his debts was that which every son of a Duke has, and 

r. Headly’s only prospect seems to have been that which every brother- 
in-law of a lord has. With these problematic assets, the firm of “ Os- 
borne and Headly’ managed to struggle on for nine long years. There 
was a party culled “Cohen,” an old clothesman of Jewish extraction, 
who knew a party by the name of “ Laxton,” or “ Woolly Laxton,” as 
his intimates termed him, a dog fancier, and these parties had between 
them an “ unknown friend,” who acted ag banker to the firm. It is the 
old story, which has been told a hundred times. There was a bill of £20 
signed by the lord and his brother-in-law, for which they each received 
in cash the sum of 503, and then there was a renewed bill for £25 to 
cover expenses, and so on, with writs, and protests, and loans, and ad- 
vances on account, and blank acceptances, and exchanged cheques, and 
pre-dated receipts, and the whole devil’s machinery, till at last the usual 
result came, and the insolvent was utterly unable to tell what he had 
received, or what he had repaid, beyond the broad general fact that he 
had got very little, and paid a great deal, and owed a great deal more 
still. Then there was jewellery purchased and never paid for, and dis- 
posed of somehow to raise money, and watches pawned, and monies bor- 
rowed from ostlers and dog-keepers, and tailors, and petty basenesses 
without end. Then, too, there is a mysterious connection with the young 
nobleman and a certain London tailoring firm, also apparently of Jewish 
parentage, who, strange to say, do not oppose at the examination. This 
confiding firm used to honour Lord William’s orders for clothes for him- 
self and friends. The clothes thus obtained were apparently sold to 
“ Laxton,” a stranger still, the orders were handed to Cohen, who gave 
the nobleman ten shillings, or even a sovereign at a time, for the trou- 
ble. Yet, somehow, the firm in London seem to have found their account 
in the transactions. Recollecting what we do of Cambridge in our time, 
the idea crosses us whether a firm of Jew tailors may not have employed 
the son of an English dake, as their commission touter. When a peer is 
in difficulties, ‘‘ noblesse” does indeed “ oblige.”’ 

For all this sin and shame, and wretchedness, what is it that the un- 
happy Lord has to show? The only feats of daring, or claims to dis- 
ticction, recorded of him in his trials are, that he used to give sumptu- 
ous breakfasts at which “‘ Woolly Laxton” was a frequent guest ; that he 
was seen drank ino Norfolk street, Cambridge, with two ladies, about 
whoee character, considering our recollection of the locality, there can 
be little doubt, and that he once drove a four-in-hand to Newmarket. 
His final crash has not evefl the grandeur of a great ruin. The total of 
his debts is only a little over £1,000. His whole receipts for the nine 
years are another £1,000 and his largest creditor is only a 300 pound 
man. Why such an insolvent is a disgrace to the Court! A greengrocer 
or a shoemaker would be ashamed to fail with such aschedale. If you 
get nothing more than this, by nine years’ paltry roguery, you had better 
be an honest man, 

We know that in these matters it is hard to judge. Somewhere or 
other there must have been grievous rascality perpetrated, and we own 
that from @ mere perusal of the evidence, we suspect “Lord William” 
was more sinned against than sinning. It is all very well and proper 
for the learned judge to tell the insolvent “ that he should have devoted 
himself to some honourable pursuit, and lived within bis means—a course 
of conduct not derogatory even to the son of a Duke ;” but how, in the 
name of common sense, can a Lord live on a hundred a-yeart There is 
one thing at any rate that “noblesse” ought to oblige, and that is to 
wash one’s dirty linen at home: and out of regard for his order, if not 


for respect to his name, the Duke of Leeds should have hindered the ex- 
posure of Lord William Osborne.—Leader. 
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THF ROYAL VISIT TO CANADA AND WASHINGTON. 


Throughout a vast extent of territory on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, preparations are in active progress to receive one particular young 
gentleman now nearly nineteen years of age. Grave senators, goverrors, 
military and civil, British and toreign, houses of legislature, courts of 
justice, chambers of commerce, municipalities, guilds, professional and 
industrial—corps of volunteers, households that cannot be counted, and 
that august giant, the mob—all these from the Lake of the Woods, to the 
Bay of Fundy, from Maioe to Florida, are watching the departure of 
Albert Edward Prince of Wales, calculating the time,which it will take 
for him to traverse the Atlantic, reckoning the stages of his circuitous 
route in her Majesty’s North American Colonies, and counting the day 
when he will appear on the ground of the federal republic, until he shall 
actually be a guest in the White House at Washington. All these in- 
numerable circles of society are debating with themselves what they shall 
do to signalize the arrival and travels of this youthful voyager, and are 
anticipating the pleasure and distinction which shall then be exchanged. 
The moralist might smile in surveying this great map of agitation, at the 
effect which royalty can produce, not only in the off-lying possessions of 
the British Crown, but even in those British colonies which some time 
since repudiated their King, and have since claimed to be considered a 
nation independent and equal with ourselves. But there is, indeed, a 
deep moral beneath the surface of all this commotion, a moral luckily 
most easy to read and most certain to fructify under its present cultiva- 
tion. In truth, we believe that no event more happy for England has 
ever befallen, and that the great American Republic, as well as the Uni- 
ted Empire, will hereafter have reason to point to the day when Albert 
Edward left the shores of England to make new conquests in America. 
_. How many historical reflections flash across the mind! How long is 
it since a Royal foot trod the shores of America? How long since the 
presumptive wearer of a British crown was there? The last question 
might be answered by the single word—never. The young Duke of 
Clarence once visited Halifax, we believe, when he was a junior officer 
in a British ship of war; but nobody recognised in him the William the 
Fourth of our Reform Bill days. And other Royal Princes have shown 
themselves ; but no heir to the British throne, with all the presumption 
of Royalty around him, has ever trodden the shores of those colonies, 
severed or unsevered. How many a colonist, how many a “ citizen,” 
will, like a political Richard Owen with the specimen before him, specu- 
late upon the actual nature of Royalty, in the abstract and in the con- 
crete,—upon its functions in the world, past, present, and to come,— 
upon the broad distinction between countries which possess the institu- 
tion, and those which have it not? How Englishmen will congratulate 
themselves that they still p the blessing ; citizers that they are 
“ free from the encumbrance.” And yet in the mind of each will unques- 
tionably lurk a doubt whether the advantage is so absolutely on the one 
side. We English have an institution which enables us, through every 
change of party, through every variety of the political sky, through every 
mutation of men at the head of affairs, to pursue our way with an even 
tenor, the whole community at any one period maki@g very nearly the 
progress marked out for it, whatever may be the incapacities, inapti- 
tudes, or even reluctances of the men entrusted with the conduct ot af 
fairs. We have continued our course from Magna Charta to the Reform 
Bill of 1832, and shall continue it, from 1832 even unto the measure of 
nineteen hundred and whatever it may be, without any power on the 
part of Tory reactionary or “ Chartist visionary” to disturb the peculiar 
march of the British State. As we have before had occasion to remark, 
that course has been distinguished amongst nations by a etriking pecu- 
liarity. Our “revolutions” have been wholly unlike most movements 
so called on the Continent ; we are not aware of a single exception in 
which the people moving has not appealed from lawless acts of those in 
authority to the established and acknowledged law of the land. 

Magna Charta was but a declaratory act, as its companion statutes 
were; the Petition of Rights, and Bill of Rights, belong to the same 
serieg, and, by the bye, the British community resident on the other side 
of the Atlantic did but appeal to the law of the land in the matter of 
taxation against the arbitrary usurpation of George the Third and his 
Ministers. It was the King and his unlucky advisers who then broke the 
law ; the “ Revolution” was theirs ; and we have already had to acknow- 
ledge the strength which we English people have derived in our ulterior 
progress through that noble vindication of law on the part of our 
American brothers, By the same act, they relieved themselves from the 
“encumbrance” of royalty ; we are not sure but what many a man who 
has attended conventions in America very lately must have asked himself 
whether even £450,000 a year would not be a cheap cost for the working 
of any machine which should continue the affairs of the Union in steady 
progress, while the freest action should remain for Parliaments and 
a ain for the whole Federation, and for every one of the thirty-three 

tates. 

But if questions of this kind hang, as it were, around the back cham- 
bers of the mifid, and occupy Psyche during the slumbering periods of 
leisure, they will not appear with sufficient force to be seen in the broad 
blaze of the festivities attending the young Prince’s path ; not a shadow 
of them will be traced in the blazing sunshine of that summer visit ; not 
a thought of them will be perceptible in the broad grin which will over- 
spread the whole countenance of hospitable society. The great fact is, 
that all the differences which have happened since 1783, will be con- 
doned ; the meeting of Wallace and Bruce was as nothing compared to 
that shake of the hands between Albert Edward Prioce of Wales, and 
James Buchanan. The White House will be the great mansion of peace ; 
Royalty and Republicanism will lie down together in that first beginning 
of the Millennium. Hearts royal, and hearts republican, will discover that 
there is in truth little difference between them. Englishmen are the same 
all the world over, under whatever institutions they may recently have 
lived. They are still distinguished by identically the same qualities and 
aspiratione, and notably by these—the faithful love of law, the energetic 
impulse to make opportunity profitable, and the ceaseless desire to do as 
much good as possible. Terminate the differences that have ever separ- 
ated England and America, and enable them to understand each oiber 
up to the very top of society, and how much may they not hereafter do 
by their united force, under those three sacred impulses ? 

Ever since the close of last century, the Americans bave been in the 
habit of confounding the action and motives of the English crown with 
repudiation of law, forcible encroachment, antagonism, and jealousy, 
political and commercial. During the reign of Queen Victoria, every 
one of these trans-Atlantic prejudices has been softened to such an extent 
that each one is now ready for removal, and we see the whole Republic 
eagerly preparing a welcome for Queen Victoria’s successor, On the 
other hand, English society,—which means persons of great wealth and 
influence living in the upper regions of the West-end, remote from the 
vulgar commonwealth,—have supposed that the American Republicans 
are rough, unlettered, eager to show their independence by repelling all 
gracious influences, and anxious to retaliate any of the affronts which 
royalty may have put upon them. Nor are these insults entirely ancient ; 
even British colonies unsevered, have had within very few years to com- 
plain that they suffered from neglect and disparagement, If a leading 
colonist visited Eaogland, his local honours were unrecognized ; the states- 
mansbip which ruled in the Downing Street of Australia, or the West 
Indies, found itself simply in lodgings in the political suburbs of the im- 
perial metropolis ; and many who come full of loyal fervour returned 
soured by official coldness and repudiation. Nothing has contributed 
more to remove that untoward feeling, than the genial graciousness with 
which Queen Victoria has received representatives of the British colonies 
unsevered, aye, or severed. And now the first gentleman in Eogland, is 
about to learn by personal experience the vigorous cordiality, and the 
tasteful courtesy, with which the Republic of America can welcome the 
renewed alliance. 

Nor is it simply a matter ofstate ceremony : by this visit an influence 
will be created, at the very centre of the United Kingdom, most favour- 
able to every good work for which the Ameripans can ask our eodpera- 
tion ; and while epee nce | the most absolute equality in the great 
Anglo-Saxon State on the other side, we may say an influence will be left, 
in the very centre of the Republic, most favourable to all that we Eag- 
lishmen can wish. The joint action of these influences cannot but have 
a most powerful effect in enlarging the opportunities of both countries, 
in adding to their wealth, in increasing their united pursuit of know- 
ledge, in widening and elevating every form of social happiaess.—Spec- 
tator. 





i 
THE PRINCE CONSORT AS A MAN OF SCIENCE, 

The Prince Consort has nobly avenged himself on the Colonel of the 
Guards, whose excessive royalism and ultra-military-spirit astonished 
even his brother officers at a recent banquet in St, James’s-palace. It 
was easy to conceive, without sharing, the indignation of certain over- 
sensitive constitutionalists at the tone of that all but royal talk on that 











occasion, and at the privileged speakers glib suggestion of civil conflict 


as a service of honour and distinction which the flower of the British 
army might io time to come as in times past be summoned to perform. 
We may now confess that the ebullition appeared to us sufficiently harm- 
lesa, and that it would take a good many more of the sort to cause usa 
moment’s uneasiness. Nevertheless we are free to own that, spirited and 
effective as the Prince Consort always appears as a soldier, at the head 
of a table ; we prefer him—if we may be permitted the preference—in his 
civil character and capacity. Asa Colonel of the Guards he is, for & 
military man, only one of many gallant specimens of quick promotion ; 
but as President of the British Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, or of the Statistical Congress of All Nations, he occupies a position 
which no other Prince, perhaps no other professor, could occupy as well. 
It is always a matter of honest pride to the English press to be able to 
do justice, without suspicion of unworthy flattery, to one so near the 
throne, and so intimately associated with the dearest hopes of the nation. 

That criticism must be narrow and bigoted indeed which would hesi- 
tate to recognize in the opening address of his Royal Highness to the 
International Congress a composition which the highest name in science 
would not disdain to sign. In modest and manly grace, in cordial and 
unaffected sympathy, in large and liberal exposition, in breadth of grasp 
and logical precision of thought, in bold encounter of prejudices, in 
searching and comprehensive glances at immediate objects and distant 
aims, in rapid yet exhaustive generalisation, in closeness and carefal- 
ness of detail, in happy illustration, in austere elegance of language, this 
Address is worthy of more than passing admiration. It has a certain 
stately, spacious, and sovereign air, and withal a grand humility—a Teu- 
tonic love of abstract speculation for its owa sake, a turn for the con- 
crete peculiarly English, and, above all, a religious fearlessness in pur- 
suit of trath. We shall not be accused of indulging in empty panegyric 
by apy reader who kas judged this masterly address by the highest in- 
tellectual standard, without reference to its authorship. Perhaps it is 
almost a misfortune to so conscientious and profound a thinker to be 
also a Prince ; perhaps it is one of the penalties of the most exalted sta- 
tion to suffer a kind of intellectual banishment, and to dwell beyond the 
limits of the common censorship, In the republic of letters idle compli- 
ment is often the thinnest disguise of contempt. 

In the Prince Consort, however, the men of science discover one of 
themselves—a product, as Mr. Faraday might say, of German culture 
and English custom. From Germany the Prince derives a certain univer- 
sality and independence of intellect—to England he owes an enjoyment 
of that “ intense political life in which every question of interest or import- 
ance to the nation is publicly canvassed and debated.” If there were any 
foreign delegates to the Congress who looked for a merely honorary pre- 
sidency in the Consort of the Queen of England, we envy the surprise 
they must have felt on Monday. They will take back to their own coun- 
tries and governments a vivid and enduring impression of the admirable 
unity of the British Crown and Commonwealth. This unity, no doubt, 
they will have felt in every pulsation of our national life—in our public 
assemblies, in our streets, in all our manifold activities as a people who 
have long worked out the problem of ordered freedom. But the Prince 
Consort’s address, full as it is of sympathy with all the virtues, and even 
with all the prejudices, which this energetic liberty fosters, will, we are 
persuaded, disclose to them more significantly than all the rest of their 
experiences, the secret of our social and political progress and stability. 

The Prince defines with nicety and exactness the range and bounda- 
ries of statistical science. Without attempting to disguise that England, 
though the originator of this International Congress, though the first to 
promote statistical science, and though likely to derive the greatest 
benefits from its achievements, has much to learn from other countries 
less advanced in political development, he grappled with the timorous 
fallacy, or the rash presumption, that the study of eternal laws, the cal- 
culations of probabilities, aud the collection of data, are calculated to de- 
prive, “in man’s estimation, the Almighty of His power of free self-de- 
termination, making His world a mere machine, working according to a 
general pre-arranged scheme.” To this objection, “terrible if it were 
true,” what is the answer? We give it in the Prince’s own words:— 
“ Our statistical science does not even say that this must be so ; it only 
states that it bas been so, and leaves it to the naturalist or political 
economist to argue that it is probable, from the number of times in which 
it has been found to be so, that it will be so again as- long as the same 
causes are operating.” To the opposite objection, that statistical science 
establishes mere probabilities where mankind demands certainty, the 
answer is equally simple and conclusive. 

This objection affects not the use but the misuse of the science, the es- 
sence of which is “that it only makes apparent general laws, but that 
these laws are inapplicable to any special case; that, therefore, what is 
proved to be law in general “ is uncectain in particular.” It would be 
impossible, we think, to define the attributes and limitations of statisti- 
cal sci more lumi ly yet more uncompromisingly. But it was in 
the concluding sentences of his address that the Prince Consort, after an 
earnest exhortation to the delegates to beware of losing themselves in 
minute details, eloquently avowed his conviction tuat statistical science 
was something nobler and diviner than the labour of hodmen. The end 
and aim of this International Congress, and of many Congresses to come, 
should be “ the establishment of those broad principles upon which the 
common action of nations cau be based, which common action must be 
effected if we are to make real progress ;” aud ‘ the promotion of human 
happiness by leading to the discovery of those eternal laws upon which 
that universal happiness is dependent.’’ Happy indeed will Europe be 
when the only Congress of London, or Paris, ar Vienna, is a Congress 
“for the promotion of human happiness.” 

—=— 
WHO ARE THE DRUSES? 

They are principally a sect of the Mohammedans, existing only in 
Syria. Their name is derived from Darazi or Dursi, who as early as 1019 
came as @ missionary to them from an offshoot of the Moslem stock. 
Singularly enough, the Druses disavow any belief in the peculiar doc- 
trines of the man whose name they bear, and do not hesitate to call him 
a heretic, and to look upon the title of ‘‘Druse” as a stigma. They 
themselves trace their origin as a religious sect to Hamesa, a wanderin 
fanatic, who, in 1020 persuaded Hakem, a Caliph of Egypt, to declare 
himeelf a manifestation of God. Although the Caliph was soon assassi- 
nated, Hamsa continued to propagate his theory in Syria, and with one 
of his followers, Moktana Bobr-eddin, wrote a sacred book embodying 
his teachings. According to his intention, only the Druse priesthood 
were to see this volume, and no revelation was to be made until the se- 
cond adveut of Hakem, who was to appear on the earth again with his 
master Hamsa, this being, probably, an idea suggested by Christian 
dogmas. The secrecy about the sacred writings of Hamsa was not, how- 
ever, observed, and copies of the works are now in the great libraries at 
Paris, Vienna, the Vatican, Leyden and the Bodleian Library, at Ox- 
ford. It has been translated into French, from which it appears that the 
characteristic dogma of the sect is the unity of God’s being. Indeed, the 
Drases ca!l themselves Unitarians. They maintain that God is incom- 
prehensible, inexorable, pure, the essence of true life, and can be known 
to his accepted chiidren through human manifestations only. Ten times 
has the Deity thus appeared in Africa and Asia, the last manifestation 
having been that in the person of Hakem, in Egpyt. Hakem left the 
care of the faithful to five principal ministers, who are to direct them till 
his return. Chief of these ministers is Hamsa, who enjoys the high title 
of “ Universal Intelligence.” 

And here is inserted in the Druse faith—to give it the popular name— 
a doctrine so much like that held by Christians that it can be no mere 
coincidence, but rather proves the imitative powers of the founders of 
the Druse theology. They declare the first-born of the Deity was a spirit 
of Intelligence, which was first incarnated in Hamsa, who is the same as 
the Christ of the Arian theory. To Hamsa was confided the creation of 
the world, and from him comes all wisdom and truth, while through him 
only does the Lord communicate with the human family. This is sim- 
ply the corrupted version of the great Christian doctrines of incarnation 
and mediation, There is acomplicated system of priesthood maintained 
by the Druses, who, like the followers of Mohammed, embody in their 
religion many of the traditions and personages of the Old Testament. 
There is a Satan, or Ismail, as he is called, who first introduced sin into 
the world. ’ 

In regard to free will the Druse theology maintains that the length 
of every man’s life is fore-ordained, but not his individual acts. They 
believe in the transmigration of souls, and say that the soul of Ismail was 
once in Jobn the Baptist avd still earlier in Elijah, while that of Hamsa 
once dwelt in the body of Jesus. Yet while acknowledging that Jesus 
once existed, they do not think that be was in any way divine, as the in- 
dividual soul which lived in him and in many others, did not receive 
divine power till it reached the body of Hamsa. The Druses do not ex- 
tend their transmigration doctrines so far as to allow that human souls 
ever exist in the forms of animals. They thiak that the souls of men go 
on, inhabiting different bodies—with the exception of a very few, whose 
excellence permits them to exert a pure spirit—until the resurrection 
day, when the faithful will be resolved for eternity into spiritual beings, 








but by far the greater portion of mankind will be annihilated, 
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, however, that the Drases are the only tribes en- 
Arab Mussulmen are equally guilty. The prin- 
arises from the old 
ple are native Christians, followers of a monk 
» who lived in the sixth century. In 1215 they effected a 
the Church of Rome, from whieh they have never widely 
ough their spiritual head is called the of Antioch 
ishop. It is no new thing for the Druses to make war against 
‘onites, and the attacks renewed upon these native Christians were 
commencement of a general movement to extirpate ali Christians 
. Already others beside the Maronites have been involved in the 
ie effects of this fanaticism, and unless it is soon stopped the aim 
murderers will be achieved.—vening Post. 
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Eupevial Parlianent. 
House of Commons, July 10th. 
THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 
In answer to a question put by Mr. A. Mills, 

Lord J. Russext said an arrangement had been agreed to between the 
ernments of Great Britain and France respecting the Newfoundland 
fisheries. As soon as the report of the commissioners and the papers con- 

nected with the subject were received they should be laid on the table. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


On Monday, the squadron which left St. Johns, N. F., on the 26th ult., 
reached Halifax Harbour, and at 16, A.M., anchored opposite the dock- 
yard. The Prince left the Hero in one of the boats, amid the thunder of 
salates from the six war steamers in port. He was accompanied by the 
Dake of Newcastle and Mr. Bruce. He was received at the landing steps 
by Lord Mulgrave, who was introduced by the Duke of Newcastle. The 

“Ay-y -_ uniform of a Colonel in the Army, and the blue rib- 
a 4 

The Mayor and Aldermen of the city having been presented by Lord 

Mulgrave, the former read the following address of welcome : 


To His Royal Highness, Albert Edward, Prinee of Wales: May it 
lease your Royal Highness, We, the Mayor and Aldermen of the city of 
ifax, in Nova Scotia, in the name of our citizens, do most cordially 
welcome your Royal Highness. We rejoice that our city should be thus 
highly honoured by the presence of the son of our revered and beloved 
Queen, the grandson of that illustrious Duke whose memory is gratefully 
cherished as the warm and constant friend of Nova Scotia, and the heir 
t to the powerful and glorious empire over which her 
ty has for many years so wieely and so beneficially ruled. We 
venture to approach your Royal Highness with the expression of an 
earnest hope that your sojourn in our city and on this side the Atlantic 
will be attended with much plearure. We are fully persuaded that the 
reception which awaits your Royal Highness, in every section of her 
Majesty’s North American dominions, will only impress you with the 
conviction that devotion to the British throne and attachment to British 
institutions are abiding elements in the minds of the inhabitants, and that 
the lustre which has been shed on the crown by the Christian and domestic 
virtues of our gracious sovereign is justly and gracefully appreciated by all 
her subjects. We earnestly implore the Giver of all good to guard and 
- you, and restore you in safety to the parent land and to that il- 
ous family circle of which we regard you ae the ornament and the 
ide, and that He may be graciously pleased long to spare your Royal 
q  gewca to fulfil those distinguished destinies to which your high posi- 
on points, 
The Prince replied as follows :— 


“ Gentlemen—I have been led to expect that the loyalty and attach- 
ment to the British Crown which exists amongst the inhabitants of Hali- 
fax would insure to me a kind reception in your city, but the scene which 
I have witnessed this morning proves that my expectations are more than 
realized. For your welcome to myself I feel, I assure you, sincere grati- 
tude ; but it is still more satisfactory to me as a con and an Englishman, 
to Witness your affectionate attachment to the Queen and the laws and 
institutions of our common country. Your allusion to my illustrious 
Surtie is also most grateful to my feelings, and I rejoice to find that 

memory is cherished amung you. In your’noble harbour the navies 
of Great Britain can ride in safely whilst you prosecute that commercial 
activity which, under their protection, would seem destined to make 
Halifax one of the most important cities of the Western World, and to 
raise her inbabitants to a high prosperity. That such may be the fate 
Teserved for it by Providence is my very earnest hope. I request you to 
convey to the citizens of whom you are the representatives my cordial 
thanks for the greeting they have given me.” 

The prinee then, attended by Lord Mulgrave and the Duke of New- 

castle, mounted their horses and rode out ot the yard, which was lined 
with infantry, as was the whole route to the Government House to 
which they proceeded. The Prince bowed assiduously at every cheer 
which saluted him. 
The weather was now fair, and all the population were gathered to see 
him. At the Government House the Prince was conducted by Lord 
Mulgrave into the reception room, where, after a few minutes delay, the 
members of the Legislature were admitted to present their address. The 
Duke of Newcastle was on the left of the Prince, and Lord Mulgrave on 
his right, with the ladies of the Governor’s family immediately in the 
background. , 

The Hon. Wm. Young, the President of the Council, then advanced 
and read to him a long address of welcome, to which the Prince thus 
replied : 

“TI am deeply touched with the warmth and cordiality with which I 
have been welcomed to this colony, and thank you most heartily for your 
address. It will be my duty, and it certainly will be no less a pleasure 
to me, to inform Her Majesty of the proof which you have given me 
of your feelings of loyalty and devotion to her throne; and of your 
fang when those blessings, which it is her happiness to reflect, 

ve during her “7 been bestowed upon you and so many others 
of her subjects in a! pe of the world. Most heartily do I sym- 
pathize in the pride with which you regard the laurels won by sons 
of Nova Scotia, and the affection with which you honour the memory 
of thoee who have fallen in the service of my country and yoars, 
The monument you refer to will kindle the flame of patriotism in the 
breasts of thoce volunteers whom I have passed to day, and who, in this 
and the colony which I have lately quitted, are emulating the zeal and 
oo irit which have been exhibited throughout the mother country. 

hundred years have now elapsed since the international struggles 
which retarded the prosperity of this country were brought to a close. 
May peace and harmony among yourselves complete the good work which 
then commenced, and increase the happiness and contentment of a loyal 
and united people.” 

Having bowed to the Hon. gentlemen they withdrew, and the Prince 
retired to his private tments, 

The bali on Tuesday night was a success. The Prince was present 
and danced {requently. 

On oy mage he visited the ruins of the Duke of Kent’s (bis grand- 
father’s) farm, three miles from the city. 

A grand regatta took place on Wednesday. The weather was fine,and 

te, — vessels, men of war, whale-boats, and canoes participated. 
re were also horse races on the Common. 

The Prince had a oe and levee at noon. 

The Governor entertained the Volunteer officers in the evening. 

The Prince left Halifax at 7 o’clock on Thursday morning by railway 
for Windsor, accompanied by the Governor, Admiral Milne, General 
Williams, a brilliant staff, the members of the Government and both 
branches of the Legielature. He received an enthusiastic reception. Tri- 
umpbal arches bad been erected and salutes were fired by the Volunteers, 
Ar wy and Rifles from Halifax. After a collation he proceeded by 
land to Hunteport, with an eecort of over 200 carriages. He received 
addresses at Windsor and Hunteport, and embarked at 11:40 io the gun- 
boat Styx, which, after firing a salute, eailed for St. Jobn. 

In firing the salute at Halifax, an artilleryman was blown to pieces. 
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Lorp Brovenam anp Mr. Datas.—At the conclusion of the day’s pro- 
ceedings of the Statistical Congress, Lord Brougham, seeing the 
American Minister present, said,—I hope my friend Mr. Dallas will for- 
ive me reminding him tbat there is a negro present, a member of the 
grees. (Loud a ped and vociferous cheering.) After the cheering 
had subsided, Mr. Dallas made no sign, but the negro in question, who 
was understood to be Dr. Delany, rose and made some remarks. This 
pointed allusion to the American Minister was necessarily grossly offen- 
sive, though, doubtless, not intended to offend. When the society met on 
the next day, Lord Brougham eaid:—I exceedingly regret that the ob- 
servations I made on the first day have been interpreted into something 
disreepectful to the United States, Noone who has known me will ac- 


cuse me of such an intention. I respect our brethren of the United States, 
even when I differ from them. When I called attention, in the presence 
of our friend, Mr. Dallas, to the, in my opinion, important statistical fact 
that a most respectable coloured gentleman, from Canada, was a member 
of the Congress, I only called his attention to it just as I would the atten- 
tion of our excellent friend the representative of the Brazils, who is here 
to-day ; and, God knows, I do not entertain the slightest disrespect for 
the Brazils. I ought also to have called the attention of the Count de 
po na (the Spanish representative) to the same subject; they have 
colonies and they have persons of various coloursin their possessions. I 
call his attention to it hereby. (Applause.) 
—— 
Editorial Loungings. 

The pulpit in the Cathedral of this city—whence John Calvin preached 
orthodoxy to the Genevese—was occupied last Sunday afternoon by the 
Revd. Mr. Spurgeon. Perhaps I am not strictly correct in speaking of 
the same pulpit, for the accurate Murray’s Hand-book tells us only that 
the canopy or sounding-board is identical. However, as they assure one 
on the spot that the antique chair, placed within the pulpit, was used of 
yore by the great Reformer, there must have been something of the genius 


loci above and beneath the London celebrity, as he seated himself before g 
very large audience. Among his hearers were, of course, the British ang 
American residents or visitors, many natives familiar with the Engligh 
tongue, and not a few—I was induced to think—who knew no language 
but their owa. This I gathered from the fact of their leaving the Church 
immediately after Mr. Spurgeon had read a portion of a chapter from 
Ieaiah, expounding it almost verse by verse. This was evidently pre- 
sumed to be the sermon. : 

Having read several of the preacher’s published discourses, and failed 
to find in them any signs of decided originality—any thing, in short, 
which might account for his sudden eminence—I expected, not unna- 
turally, to experience something of the undefinable magnetism which 
holds a listening crowd, or, at any rate, to notice in his manner or mat- 
ter a piquancy, an eccentricity, or even an occasional touch of vulgarity, 
that might make him unlike his fellows. But the ge of his rise and 
sustained elevation remains to me a mystery still. He basa fine so- 
norous voice and articulates every syllable with a refreshing distinct- 
ness ; it is plain, too, that his heart is in his work. Will earnestness, 
then, and good lungs, suffice for the achievement of popularity? One 
would scarcely have thought eo, And yet otherwise Mr. Spurgeon’s ser- 
mon feemed to me, and to others, exceedingly commonplace, I should 
venture to set him down as a most efficient and useful minister for a con- 
gregation of rustics ; not as one likely to convince the disputatious scep- 
tic or alarm the lettered sons of ease. His fame, therefore, in my eyes, 
is only another example of the caprice of metro litan taste. 

Strolling, the other day, into a bookseller’s shop, my eye was caught 
by an autograph letter framed under glass, and hung up in a conspicuous 
place. It would be a treasure in any collection, being written by the 
great Napoleon when, at the age of seventeen (1786), he was a Lieutenant 
of Artillery stationed at Valence in Dauphiny ; when he epelt his name 
with a u (Buonaparte); and when he wrote a fairly legible hand. Not 
that a mere autograph, did it emanate from Alexander the Great himself, 
would be an objec#of any very great interest tome. The real worth of 
these memorials lies in the nature of their contents. In this case—not to 
make a long story of it—the embryo Emperor begs the bookseller to send 
him “ The Life of Madame de Warens and Claude Anet,” as a sequel, 
says he, to “ The Confessions of J. J. Rousseau.” He desires also to 
have another volume of a certain history of the Revolations in Corsica. 
My readers may speculate at their good pleasure on the sentimentality 
evinced in the one requirement, and the limited range in the other. I 
simply mention this autograph, because Geneva contains in itself few 
objecis to interest the traveller who chances to be detained there. Nor 
do I mention the bookseller’s name ; else the trifling excitement of a 
search for him might be lost—to say nothing of its having slipped my 


eo the first Napoleon to the third, how easy the transition !—and 
how indispensable, if one pays any attention whatever to the politics of 
continental Europe. For, underlying or overlying every movement in 
the smaller and most unsettled states sooner or later, the Imperial pre- 
sence is revealed. So far, too, from,Time and the march of events having 
convinced me that my antipathy—so pertinacious and Teiterated—has 
been an unworthy prejudice, every day satiafies me that it is well-based. 
Look again at the affairs of Southern Italy. Who comes up naturally as 
the patron of the King of Naples? Louis Napoleon, of course. After 
trying in vain to restore the cruel and imbecile protegés of Austria in 
the middle States, he would fain clog the wheels of a most righteous 
Revolution, by affecting to believe that Reform is all that is wanted. 
Whether he will be successful in this instance, I will not predict ; but it 
is ridiculous to suppose that a pedantic despatch on this subject, from 
Monsieur de Thonvenel, can justify this hypocritical course. 

If I turn towards Germany, and desire to know the real attitude of this 
restless schemer—echemer by instioct and by habit, as well as by the 
necessities of his situation—I neither gather it from his own words which 
are no longer credited, nor from German newspapers which might exag- 
gerate its offensiveness. It may, I think, be found in the hints cautiously 
let drop by the Parisian journalists, who we know are paternally super- 
vised. I have read in them lately, more than once or twice, a quiet as- 
sumption—argumentit may not be called—that, if Germany should patch 
up ker differences and become united and strong, France might fairly and 
reasonably claim an extension of her Rhenish frontier. The public mind, 
that is, must be accustomed to regard this as a legitimate conclasion ; 
even whilst the Emperor is repudiating any such designs with honest in- 
dignation! I really laughed outright a few days since at the double 
negatives used by the Siécle in hinting at this end. We will not assert, 
said the journalist, that it is impossible in such a case that France may be 
called upon to take such acourse. What rigmarole! What fools, on 
whom it can impose! What knaves, who see through it all, and yet pre- 

nvioced ! 

as ty A se as are very moody yet on the subject of the annexation of 
Northern Savoy ; though I doubt whether they now hope to gain any- 
thing from the pending Conference, beyond the right to enter a legiti- 
mate protest, which may be of use at some future day.. I spent a few 
hours yesterday at a Swiss entleman’s villa on the Lake, facing the 
new French department ; and I could not but sympathise with him at 
the change. There is a conviction that this engirdling of Geneva bodes 
no present good for the Republic. In the meantime, the public here 
take a malicious pleasure in the euccessive and almost continuous proofs 
that come to hand of the disappointment of the Savoyard annexationists. 
At Chambery and at Nice, their trade is swamped, their grand local im- 
provements are postponed, their personal liberty is abridged, and the 
Prefets of the“ glorious” father of their Prince Imperial have already 
binted to them that the first duty of subjects is obedience. Perhaps they 
may eke out their satisfaction in glory. Their gain is not much. 

My readers know that, with all my bitterness of spirit towards the 
great disturber of the peace of Europe, I cherish the most friendly re- 
gard for the martial and intelligent race in whose jaws he has placed a 
hook. I have always contended that there might be a cordial union be- 
tween them and ourselves, if he were not perpetually and secretly at 
work to prevent too close an alliance. I don’t wonder ; the political 
contrast might militate against him; bat I speak of a fact. Judge, 
then, with what pleasure I have heard of the Orpheoniste’ well-timed 
visit to England and splendid reception there—for splendid it may be 
called, when our insular manners are considered. Coming, as it did, so 
close upon that magnificent review of our Volunteers, and preceding the 
signal for soldierly competition fired by our brave Queen’s own hand at 
Wimbledon, it is truly one of the signs of the times. 

As for the military enthusiasm awakened in our quiet little isle, I 
dare not trast myself to follow the many able pens that have illustrated 
it. I doubt, however, whether good Queen Bess at Tilbury Fort stirred 
to such deep depths the hearts of a resolute people. In the face of so 
grand a demonstration, I can overlook for the moment Sir Charles 
Wood’s outrageous persistence with his Bill for transferring the local 
army in India to the care of the Commander-in-Chief at the Horse 
Guards, and the latter’s breach of faith with the Cadets at Addiscombe, 
whereof I trust that the columns of the Albion will elsewhere speak. 
Meantime my chief thought is of “ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,” where- 
of perhaps I may have occasion to k. 

ince I commenced this letter with a reference to Mr. Spurgeon’s visit 
here, I have been told by an eye and ear witness that, on Monday even- 
ing last, he produced a more marked impression. A large party was as- 
sembled to meet him at Mr. Merle d’ Aubigné’s and he was requested to ad- 
dress them, taking for his theme the religious world of London. A copi- 
ous one, traly ; but the speaker was quite mp to it, and altogether at his 
ease, and most felicitous in his mode of illustration, After all, then, 
there fs something of the Rowland Hill in him; and nothing is better 
liked by the masses. W. Y. 








Geneva, 6th July, 1860. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’ VISIT. 
TO E. M. ARCHIBALD, Esq., H, B. M. CONSUL, NEW YORK. 


E, THE UNDERSIGNED, REQUEST YOU WILL HAVE THE Goop: 
Ww call a Mee ing of the Beitiee Sonnets of New York, for the p rg 





visit to this Cit Scope Gupancinniion Uvancd soa el the part 
8 , Some approp: res: welcome on 
British residents of New York. “ eae 
Josera Srvarr, Wm, M. Surra. Joan Buttocks. 
D> Bru, Jesse Jonss. Tomas Paton. 
J. C. Brags, Gro. F. Loven. Jauxs LITTILEJORN. 
E. Cunarp, Rosext Rat. Arrsor Kenp, 
Wx. H. Scorr, Taomas Drxox. Roser? Bace. 
Cc. , Joun RoBERTON. Wx. C. 
Jaurs Brown, Paitur PR Gro, ADLARD. 
Jno. J. Kinesrorp, W. P. Wricat. J. Leavcrart. 
Jno. . W. D. Curnsertson. 
Cu. 8. J. AHERN Ep. WaLxer. 
ALFRED SMITHERS, J. 8. Bartiatr Joseru KE. Waker. 
Tos. McMuLLEN, Avex. McKenziz. Jauzs E. G. Walken, 


In pursuance of the foregoing requisition, I hereby convene a meeting of British residents 
to take place at the As:or House, on Monday evening, the 6th inst. at 8 o’clock, for the pwr- 
pose of considering the subject matter above referred to. ‘ 


E. M. ARCHIBALD. 


August 3rd, 1860. H. B. M. Consul. 





THE STEAMER “GREAT EASTERN,” 
JOHN VINE HALL, Commander, 
For Milford Haven, England, 
Via Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

HE “GREAT EASTERN” WILL SAIL FOR THE ABOVE PORTS ON 
day, August 16th. From Milford Haven there is railroad connection with all parts of 
Great Brttain, and daily by steamers with Ireland. Special trains will be in r ness on 
the arrival of the ship at Milford Haven to carry passengers to London and the North at re- 
duced rates of fare. 

First class passengers only wi!l be taken, and the price is fixed at $130. 
A limited number of first class passengers will also be taken from New York to Halifax at 


charge of $25 each. 
— GRINNELL, MINTURN, & CO., 
78 South Street. 


THURS- 





ART INSTITUTION EXHIBITION OF 
ROADWAY, Corner of Fourth Street. Open frem 10 A.M. 








“ BLoop 18 THICKER THAN WatTER.”’—J. C. P. Esten, Toronto, $4. 
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The Prince of Wales’s Progress. 

We give our readers elsewhere a resumé of the reports which have 
reached us concerning the progress of the Prince of Wales through his 
prospective colonial dominions. It is pleasant, though not at all unex- 
pected, to be able to say, that nothing has occurred to mar the festivities 
or dampen the warm expressions of loyalty which this visit has naturally 
elicited. The bearing of his Royal Highness has been such as to win 
the admiration and respect of all who have been fortunate enough to be 
in his company, and the speeches which have been prepared for him, and 
which according to all accounts, he has delivered with such mingled 
modesty and dignity, show great tact and ‘good sense as well as good 
taste and right feeling. We trust that amid all these loyal and festivous 
manifestations, the Prince will not be allowed to lose the opportunity of 
acquiring some real knowledge of the country and the people through 
which he is passing. 

In New York there will be of course as hearty and imposing a demon- 
stration on the part of British residents as the Prince's incognito will 
admit. A meeting of these has been called by Mr. Archibald, H. B. M. 
Consul, to make arrangements for the proper reception of His Royal 
Highness, and this we do not doubt will be fully attended. No one of 
Her Majesty's subjects but will feel even greater pleasure in showing de- 
votion to her throne in this country than at home. For, as the Albion 
motto has it, Calum, non animum, mutant, &c. 





Home News. 

Government has accepted with tolerable grace the little instalment 
towards the cost of the China War, saved for them by the judicious in- 
terference of the House of Lords. There are‘many of course who agree 
with Mr. Gladstone that the interference was not in accordance with the 
theory of the constitution. There are more who are doubtful on the 
point. But our nation is eminently practical. Our politicians have 
few of the doctrinnaire notions, so exceedingly logical and philosophical, 
which have done so much on paper for some other nations, and 
so little in reality. People see plainly that the House of 
Lords, whether they were, constitutionally speaking, right or 
wrong in refusing to repeal the paper duty, formed a more 
correct estimate of the necessities of the nation than the House of 
Commons had done. The nation, therefore, will prudently shut its eyes 
to any appearance of the Lords’ assuming powers which did not of right 
belong to them. This will evidently be the end of the “ Great Constita- 
tional Question,” and all but the very small faction of mere agitators 
will acquiesce in such a settlement of a disagreeable and even dangerous 
dispute. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone’s last appeal to the House of Commons, 
for £2,300,000, (besides the paper duty estimated at £1,464,000), a sum 
which he proposed to raise by a tax on Spirits and Wine, the readiness 
with which the supply was granted and the absence of discussion about 
the means proposed for raising it, is pretty clear proof that the Lords, 
intending to do a useful thing as Lord Palmerston admits, did what 
they intended whether or not they did it wisely or constitutionally. Had 
Mr. Gladstone found it necessary to raise during this year the sum re- 
quired for the fortifications which are to be undertaken, it is 
probable that besides accepting the sum intercepted by the Lords, 
and virtually almost cancelling the only portion of the com- 
mercial treaty with France which has yet come into operation, 
he would have had still further to undo the financial work to 
which his eloquence and vigour had compelled a fascinated legislature. 
He is saved this further vexation. But there is other than financial in- 
consistency ia the ministerial position with regard to the China War 
which might invite comment. We pass that by, however. The war is 
begun, and must be carried to some conclusion honourable to us, who- 
ever may conduct it, and at whatever cost. British and French troops, 
we are told, are now moving in tens of thousands in the Chinese waters, 
Chusan has been occupied, the narrow channel which leads northwards 
from the erowded harbour of Hong-Kong is filled all day by a long pro- 
cession of ships of war and transports ; Sir Hope Grant has in all proba- 
bility gone north, and the Admiral], who was. waiting only the arrival of 
Lord Elgin, is doubtless by this time escorting him towards the scene of 
his former diplomatic exploits. The French are evidently far on their 
way to the general rendezvous, for we find that one of their largeet store- 
ships has been lost upon the dangerous coast *of Amoy. Yet even now 
the papers are not agreed about the objects of the war. Several leading 
writers openly denounce it, others less decided give it a qualified sup- 
port, and the Times, after telling us at some length, and with considera- 
ble force, what we do not want of China, somewhat feebly and inconse- 
quently concludes, that “ the National interest is to open China to all, to 
make the people our friends and our customers, and to show their cor- 
rupt oppressors that, with them or without them, we will exercise our 
treaty rights to traffic with those who are desirous to traffic with us. 
This is what we consider to be the only proper object of a China war. 
To this object we believe there is but one effective course of action,’ 








which is, to go straightway to Pekin. It is to be hoped that what is to 
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be done will be done quickly. We have had some experience 
in war with the Chinese, and, until the Peiho affair, bave 
been tolerably successfal in arms, and also in putting the cost 
of war on the enemy. Let us draw consolation from those re- 
collections, for an expenditure we can ill afford, and for war 
which is always an evil. Let us trust that we may soon bring the mat- 
ter to a successful issue, and, by the rather novel process of thrashing 
recommended by the Times, make the Chinese “ our friends and our cus- 
” , 


The great Bankruptcy Bill of the Government has gone the way of the 
little Reform Bill. Both are to be recorded among the parliamentary 
Deaths” of the season.— Lord Clyde, as will be seen in another column, 
has arrived safely in England, and has been received with enthusiasm. 
He will be just in time to see our North British Volunteers received by 
the Queen at Edinburgh on the 7th inst. Wherever he goes he will be 
received with honour and gratitude. And while referring to the volun- 
teers, we will—if some of our neighbours will permit us—mention here, 
that at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet to Ministere—the speeches were all 
politically unimportant—on the 18th ult., Lord Palmerston dréw a just 
and striking distinction between our Volunteering and that of some other 
nations, a distinction which our caustic critics should mercifully bear in 
mind. Refuting the idle theory that trade necessarily destroys the man- 
liness of a nation, he added: “I think that already the Volunteer move- 
ment is the noblest spectacle that has ever been exhibited by any nation 
in the world. We are not without examples in which, when danger im- 
mediately threatened a country, when the enemy was knocking at the 
door, the nation was as one man, and tearing themselves from the busi- 
ness and pleasures of civil life, prepared to shed their blood for their 
country. But this is not an instance of this kind. It is said that the 
lion in the desert sniffs the danger afar off, and prepares himself betimes 
for whatever emergency may occur. It is so,with the youth of this coun- 
try. They have an instinctive feeling that circumstances may arise in 
which the ordinary defences of the country may prove inadequate to the 
occasion. Although their spirit is prophetic, I trust that its prophecy 
will not be accomplished ; yet still we must rejoice to see that witha 
manly energy and courage which could not be surpassed they have 
already arrayed themselves in the numbers I have stated, and would, if 
need be, double, treble, or quadruple their numbers.” The loud cheers 
which followed this little episode are not the idle acquiescence of sated 
diners out. Whatever other peoples may think, we feel intuitively that 
when the hour comes the men will not be wanting. 





The Great Ship Encounters a Land Storm. 

On Monday a‘ternoon, the Great Eastern, according to previous 
announcement, got under weigh for a trip to Cape May. On Saturday 
night the number of tickets sold promised, we are told, a body of excur- 
sionists small in comparison with the carrying capacity, if not with the 
accommodations, of the vessel. On Monday morning the sale of tickets 
was brisk. But it was not until within an hour or two previous to the 
time at which the leviathan was to walk the waters, that the true num- 
ber of voyagers was ascertainable even approximately. Then it was 
found that over two thousand of the population of New York, and the 
country around, intended to avail themselves of the opportunity offered 
by the directors “ of witnessing in operation the vast motive powers of 
the ship, both paddle and screw engines, of exhibiting by practical expe- 
rience her admirable sailing and sea qualities, as well as of spending a 
day in the height of the season at one of the most fashionable watering 
places in America.” True, the last paragraph of the directors’ announce- 
ment, to the effect that, at night, gentlemen would find only a hard mat- 
tress between them and the deck, did not promise that “ tired Nature’s 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” would be enjoyed under the most restorative 
circumstances. The sky above and the sea below, albeit with a mattress 
and a substantial hulk between the latter and the heaps of humanity 
that would strew the deck, did not promise refreshing repose to landsmen 
accustomed, when upon the waters, to the luxury of feathers or the more 
modern and wholesome contrivance of springs, with all the accompany- 
ing splendours of the floating palaces which grace the Hudson or the 
Sound. Nothing daunted, however, by the sufficiently plain inference 
from the advertisement that a wakeful weary night awaited at least the 
male portion of the excursionists, more than two thousand pergons dared 
the perils of the deep, the hardness of the mattresses, the inevitable con- 
fusion of a crowd, the rarely absent annoyances of impromptu arrange- 
ments, and the possible inclemency of the weather, for the purpose of 
seeing and feeling the speed and seaworthiness of the Great Eastern. And 
this purpose they have successfully accomplished. But it seems that some 
of the voyagers, particularly the reporters of some of our contemporaries, 
who, it appears, contrary to custom, and with injudicious economy 
on the part of the directors, were not supplied with free tickets, or in 
any other way distinguished from the valgar herd, were neither fed, nor 
bedded, nor supplied with water for washing or drinking, nor with soap 
or towel. And these complainants further aver, that the waiters were 
insolent, dirty, and exacting. These voyagers, it may be imagined, must 
have spent a most unpleasant time on board ‘the Great Eastern, if only a 
part of their complaints be reasonably well founded. 

We all remember Miss Taylor’s little story, entitled “ Eyes and No 
Eyes,” wherein one lad of an observing turn of;mind is made to discover 
g0 many natural beauties during his walk, and,returns enraptured with 
his experiences, while his companion, less alive,to the exhibitions of the 
picturesque, comes to his tutor with no remembrance but of grievances 
and vexations. It is probable that the satisfied and the diesatisfied on 
board the Great Eastern, may be classified with ease. There were those 
who went to study the ship and those who went merely or mainly for 
a trip of pleasure. The former making everything subordinate to the 
end they had in view, ignored all minor eonveniences, and adapting 
themselves to the circumstances, returned not only satisfied but delighted. 
The latter intending to have socially “a good time” were unable to 
bring the pro tempore arrangements of the ship nearly up to their standard 
of comfort. Thus while on the one hand we are ascured not only by 
letters in the papers, but privately by those on{ whose veracity, common 
sense, experience and impartial judgment we place complete reliance, 
that they obtained all they needed in the shape of food, that they were 
copiously supplied with water for drinking, andwith the ordinary re- 
quisites of the toilet ; that they were shaved and brushed with all the at- 
tention and skill of a Broadway knight of the strop and pomatum pot, at 
the most moderate charges, and without any feeing of. the attendants, 
on the other taad the whole management is anathematised—not figura- 
tively, but literally, and let us regrettingly ‘add, indecently and blas- 
phemously in one journal—and in some cases with national reflections 
and comparisons sufficiently satisfactory {doubtless to,the uninformed and 

unrefiecting, but rather absurd to the initiated. Thus one journal in- 
dulges a love of sarcasm by prominent reference at ihe head of its 
account of the trip to “The Extent of British Fair Play.” There is a 
depth in this too profound for us to fathom; but if there was a 
single instance of foul play on board, it was shown by those 
persons who seized more than one mattress, thereby deprivieg 
those who were entitled to one of their modicum of ease, The reporter 
of the Times says that “vigorous persons sometimes tore them by 
force from their bearers, and I stumbled on several sleeping heroes who 


had secured two.” The reporter of another paper boasts of his prowess } 


and “ smartness ” in securing for himself no less than three of there mat- 
tresser, though in another paragraph he records the fact that many ladies 
would have to remain up all night, for want of something to sleep on! 
Yet neither of these witnesses see any impropriety in such selfishness, 
no “foul play,” certainly nothing to move to wrath. ll the 
indignation of these gentlemen is reserved for the directors and the 
“ Hinglish,” as they facetiously call them, who represent the “ extremity 
of British fair play.” 

From the evidence of the reports themselves; from the very resolu- 
tion of the “ indignation meeting,” one of the complaints of which is that 
“no berths were provided,” though the company promised expressly to 
provide only mattresses on deck ; from the testimony of passengers and 
from the letters in the papers—there is one from the Editor of Hall’s 
Journal of Health—we cannot but believe that the reports in the papers 
are extravagant. We do not pretend to impugn the general veracity of the 
reporters, but to us they seem to have generalised rather hastily 
and illogically. Nor is their united opinion infallible. All the 
papers reported not many weeks since, that damage to the extent of 
several thousand dollars had been done to one of the paddles of the Great 
Eastern, by the vessel’s being blown against the wharf. Day by day the 
damage decreased until it was found that the actual damage amounted 
to “ several dollars,” without the “thousands.” True our contemporaries 
are supported by the “indignation” meeting. But we confess to a feel- 
ing of small sympathy with the indignation of gentlemen who were so 
imprudent as to expect berths and what they deem proper accommoda- 
tion (such we presume as is furnished on the New World, the Common- 
wealth, the Plymouth Rock, or the Elm City,) to follow an announcement in 
plain English that mattresses on deck, or wherever they could be stowed, 
would be all the convenience for sleeping that the directors would pro- 
vide. 

But while we condemn the extravagant censure of the press, it is very 
plain that the managers of the excursion might have satisfied even 
the fastidious by the exercise of foresight. The great increase in 
the number of visitors at a late hour will, perhaps, be urged as some 
excuse for the inadequate number of waiters and other shortcomings, 
from which the less experienced voyagers, doubtless, suffered inconve- 
nience. An accident, which might have been provided against, lessened 
the supply of drinking water. Still, all things considered, the immense 
congregation, the experimental character of the whole affair, and the ne- 
cessary crudeness of the arrangements, the objects of the excursion were 
accomplished with reasonable comfort by most of those on board. 





Lord Brougham’s Blunder. 

Henry, Lord Brougham, is certainly one of the most brilliant, versa- 
tile, and spirited scholar-statesmen of his time. If there is truth in the 
charge that he is better able to be dazzling upon many subjects than to 
show thorough mastery of any one, he has yet richly earned the rank 
and eminent distinction to which he has attained. All the more, there- 
fore, is it to be deplored, that when his advanced years have added 
venerability to his other claims to influence and deference, he 
should forget the decorum and courtesy which should mark 
all the social intercourse of gentlemen, and the more when they 
are public men meeting in a public capacity. 

Thus forgetful, in our judgment, has Lord Brougham been in the per- 
sonal remark which he addressed to Mr. Dallas, the Minister of the United 
States, at the inaugural meeting of the International Statistical Con- 
gress. The remark was in itself the most innocent matter of course re- 
mark that could be made. He stated, in so many words, that there was 
@ negro present as a member of the Congress. Indeed, there wasin the 
barren, uncalled-for nature of the statement sufficient cause to excite on 
the instant the mental query with all who heard it, why Lord Brougham 
made it. The answer was as instantly given by each man to himself, 
and his lordship had his reward in a general laugh. 

Bat, as in many other cases of like indiscretion, the morrow brought 
cool reflection, and Lord Brougham made a quasi apology. We call it 
only a quasi apology because although, as our readers will see, his lord- 
ship disavowed entirely any intentional disrespect ‘“‘ to the United States,” 
and expressed his “ exceeding regret” that his observations should have 
received a contrary construction, he avoided any allusion to what 
constituted the gravamen of his offence, and he excused himself by what 
was very plainly an after-thought. 

Nobody supposed that he meant any insult, or even disrespect to the 
United States, nor was he guilty of any, except in so far as a nation is 
always somewhat, if ever so indirectly, concerned in its treatment of its 


representative. But Lord Brougham’s affront to Mr. Dallas was personal. | 2 


It was not as members of a diplomatic or a political assembly of any kiad 
that the Peer and the Minister met on this occasion ; they were there as 
gentlemen of distinction and culture to take part in the proceedings of 
an important deliberative scientific body, and nothing more. Under these 
circumstances Lord Brougham allowed his constitutional proclivity, 
to what in old times used to be called girding, to lead him into 
making a remark which was either as purposeless as if he had 
said, I hope my friend Mr. Dallas will allow me io remind him 
that two and two make four, or which was intentionally personal and 
annoying. In his apology his lordship said that he called Mr. 
Dallas’s attention to the fact, in question, just as he would have called 
the attention of the representative of the Brazils, or of Spain, to it, be- 
cause those countries have colonies, end persons of various colours in 
their possessions! Lord Brougham knew better. He knew well enough 
that, although he probably was guiltless of a premeditated intention of 
giving Mr. Dallas pain, he did mean to twit him before the Congress with 
the fact that he was sitting there on equal terms witb a person whom at 
home he could have met only as a political nonentity, and socially not 
at all. He must have known, too, if he reflected at all upon the matter, 
that he was thus annoying a man whose tongue was tied up from retort 
by his solitary position. Mr. Dallas could not reply effectually, unless 
in such a manner as would have made it imperative for him to leave 
the Congress ; hardly without being very offensively personal to the 
negro member of it. He did wisely in receiving both Lord Brougham’s 
“ chaffiog” and his apology in dignified silence. 
—= 


Va usic. 


The Nationale of Brussels thus criticises the débit of an “American prima 
donna, Miss Hinckley of Albany, at the Theatre du Cirque of that city, in 
* Lucia di Lammermoor.” 


“ Lucia di Lammermoor,” Donizetti’s chef d’ouvre, is the most popular of all 
operas—its melodies are known to all ; there is scarcely a note of it which may 
not be heard in the street ; and yet, the aanouncement of the representation of 
“Lucia” by the Italian troupe, drew to the Theatre du Cirque an immense 
crowd. It was not the first time they had been attracted there— Ernani,’’ 
“ La Barbier,” “ Don Pasquale,” “‘ Le Marriage Secret,” “ L’Italliene & Alger,” 
had already drawn crowded houses—but this time the concourse of people went 
beyond all precedent ; stalls, balconies, boxes and pit, all were filled—the hall 
alone was & magnificent spectacle ; how can all this be explained ? All the world 
knows the opera ; yes, but the Italian Lucia is a very different person from the 
French Lucie, and this Lucie was a new stager, this her first appearance in 
Brussels—Mlle. Hinckley—young and pretty, and from the first her beauty de- 
cided her success—at her entrance on the stage she was greeted by the applause 
of the delighted crowd. She realized the ideal one forms of the poetic creation 
of Walter scott. 

She has not the appearance of a Southerner, and it is 


discover, not an 
Italian. She is an American, educated in Italy, 





my to 
and Mr. Merelli first brought 


out, at the O in Amsterdam, this pearl of beauéy—this perfect model of 
youth and freshness. Her whole person is graceful, her acting full of attrae- 
tion ; she renders perfectly the naive tenderness of Zwcia for Edgar, in the 
duet of the first act. Her terror and despair, in the finale of the second—in 
the scene of madness—produced a profound impression. 

The voice of Mile. H. is as fresh as herself; without being broken to the exer- 
cise of vocalization, she possesses fine ta'ent. 

The air of the third act was sung by this charming artist better than Rd any 
cantatrice ever heard in B:ussels, in this rdle, and in a manner whic 
merited the enthusiastic applause and recall which ted her. The public 
might have overlooked Ans in this beautiful person, but Mile. H. did nothing 
which required pardon. She unites with the attractions of woman a talent 
which reaches towards perfection. 


The success of Mile. H. is an immense success ; one can never grow weary of 
seeing and hearing her. 
—— 
Wranta. 


In the general eclipse, profound though not, I hope, permanent, which has 
overtaken the dramatic heavens on this side of the water, the feeble lights 
which habitually twinkle beyond the Atlantic, become at once more plainly 
visible and more interesting. As my readers will bear me witness, I do not 
usually condescend to distract towards the inferior luminaries of London and 
Paris that attention which is so well deserved, and so richly rewarded, by the 
planets of our own hemisphere. 


“« Those meaner beauties of the night, 
Which poorly satisfy the eye 
More by their number than their light, 
What are they when their Queen is nigh ?” 
And who can waste his thoughts on the Tom Taylors and the Dumas fils et pére, 
when the Bourcicaults and the Broughams are flooding his sight with glory ? 

But the authors of “ London Assurance,” and the American Drama, being 
now away on a missionary excursion to Europe, it is, perhaps, worth while to 
take a look at the nakedness of the lands which their benignant presence, we 
may hope, will do something to clothe with verdure, if not with flowers, and 
with fruit. 

And as I have before m3 one of the newest efforts of the Parisian brain, I see 
nothing better that I can do for the drama to-day than to review, with my 
readers, the last French pany | of English life on the stage. 

I was on my way one ay last week to the railway station, with the 
intention of taking a course of rural ready relief. Every intelligent citizen 
looks upon the country as a strictly medicinal institution, only to be meddled 
with when the nerves are a little unstrang, or the digestion a little drooping, or 
the muscles a little relaxed. The notion of regarding green fields and waving 
woods as fit to live among, no more crosses his mind, than the idea of taking 

uinine habitually with his after dinner cheese, or of making paregoric a lon 
drink at dinner. It sometimes seems to me as if the curse which Adam’s wife 
brought down upon his family, had been extended to Eden also. Cowley indeed 
avers as confidentially as if he was the “‘ Own Correspondent ” of aleading jour- 
nal that— 
“ God the first garden made, and the first city Cain.” 
and Cowper after him echoes the assertion with his famous line 
“God made the country, and man made the town.” 


but how did they know what they were talking about? Qué facit per alium 
facu per se ; and since man himself isa piece of divine handiwork, I see not 
how his own architecture can be denied a divine original. Poets and Sandwich 
Islanders may abjure clothes and Russ eng oe together if they please, but 
that vast majority of civilized men of whom Talleyrand truly said that they have 
more sense than any one man, will obstinately insist, like Denton on prose and 
decency, and a Brown-stone-front as the rule of their lives. The mountain and 
the watering place are the incidents, not the substance of a civilized existence. 

Well—having made up my mind to undergo a little scenery and sea-water I 
was driving up Broadway to the “ depot” when it occurred to me that three or 
four hours in a railway train with nothing to do but to refuse bad oranges at 
sixpence apiece, and to protest in silence against that universal drinking of 
iced-water which is rapidly undermining the moral stamina by diluting the 
gastric juices of the great American people,was a purgatorial experience which 
an invalid had no right to impose on himself. So I pulled up at Christem’s 
and snatching from those captivating tables a handful of “ new French plays,” 
fresh from the Arago, proceeded on my way. Of the whole handful one only 

roved to be even endurably readable, and it is bon this that I now propose to 
ee a few remarks, appropriate to the state of the weather. 

The name of Leon Gozlan is not absolutely unknown to anybody who knows: 
anything of current French letters ; and there is a tolerably prevalent impres- 
sion among the critics and connoisseurs in such matters that Leon Gozlan is 
very far from being either a downright fool or a downright ignoramus. He 
was a friend of Balzac, and after the death of the great novelist, fulfilled the 
most solema duty of modern literary friendship, by writing his friend’s life and 
selling it to his own publishers. He painted Balzac en pantoufles, and as no- 
body can be expected to | meee ge 25 your life so well as the man with whom 
you have lived in your slippers, the friend of your morning chops and your 
midnight partridge, of course M. Gozlan’s picture of Balzac is charmingly true 
to nature. No valet could put his hero more simply before the public — This, 
however, by the way,—when I saw that M. Gozlan had been writing alittle play, 
that he had baptized it by the pretty name of Le Coucher d'une Etoile, and 
that it was not at all astronomical in its bearings, but professed to give us a 
glimpse behind the scenes on the London stage, I naturally expected something 
particularly “ new and strange.” I was not a M. Gozlan’s “ Star’ 
is a charming French actress, Mdile. Perceval, who swims into the London sky 
with the inevitable femme de chambre as a satellite in her shining wake. 
This is in the year 1850,and the particular quarter of the British firma: 
ment in which a descending from the zenith of St. James’s Theatre, AfUe. 
Perceval subsides for the night, is a palatial edifice known as the “ Hotel du 
Beau-Buckingham.” I presume every reader of the Albion knows this sump- 
tuous spot, which was designed by George Villiers and decorated by Brunnel, 
in the reign of that brilliant voluptuary Henry VI., upon whom the celebrated 
William Fox conferred the sowbriquet of “ first gentleman in Europe.” 

The play opens with the satellite who cannot sufficiently express to Mle. 
Perceval’s valet, Philips, her admiration of the “hotel Beau-Buckingham.” 
Well may she open her eyes, for as Philips informs her the,said hotel is now on 
sale for the modest price of £100,000, or let us say for about twice the value of 
Apsley House. This first gleam of British splendour is foliowed up by a dashing 
sketch of the two leading “lions” of London society, Lords Clifford and Mont- 
, who as Philips informs us, “se disputent l’attention des salons avec 
toutes les armes que leurs grand revenus peuvent fournir.” In fact they are 
such rivals for the favour of fame, that as Philips assures us if one should throw 
bimself off London Bridge the other would instantly precipitate himself from 
the “ pont de Waterloo.” Every Englishman will recognize the accuracy of 
this sketch of British aristocratic life, its ways and tone of thought. Hardly 
have we been thus introduced to the Clifford and his foe, when enter two ser- 
vants, the one bearing a vase of China Porcelain, “‘ de la part de Lord Clifford,” 
the other a gorgeous bouquet, “ de la part de Lord Montgomery.” 1 knew they 
were coming and was not surprised, but satellite of course is thrown into con- 
yulsions of delight, from which she recovers only to receive her mistress 
immediately, who goes through the same experience, and pr just in time 
to receive whom but Lord Clifford. Clifford has come to offer his carriages to 
the lady regretting only “ that the arms of the Stuarts are not borne upon their 
panels.” Mle. Perceval does not allow herself to be annoyed by this conside- 
ration, but accepts the offer with great satisfaction and shows her flowers. In 
these roses, Clifford at once noses his hated rival. ‘“ These flowers?” he asks 
with the careless dignity of the British peer—‘ they are pretty enough, but 
common, very common. They did not cost more than a bag apiece.” The 
astute Perceval at once infers from these graceful and lordly criticisms.that 
the flowers came from Montgomery, and thereupon “ Enter Montgomery.” 

Naturally Montgomery is asked to look at the vase, looks at it, finds ita very 
poor affair, talks porcelain as learnedly as Mr. Marryatt himself, stamps it as 
“ worth only three thousand francs,” and then graciously letting it fall, breaks 
it into a thousand pieces, and promises to send the lady a “ vase fit to be seen 

‘morrow !” 

/ this tone the whole comedy continues. Clifford announces that he has 
bought every seat at the theatre for the next night, and means to fill the 
house with “two th d titled p “te Montgomery declares that he 
means to run away with the Perceval to his “ castle with two lakes,” and pre- 
vent her from appearing at all. Both the “lords” purpose to pass the night at 
the door of the Perceval’s apartment ; Clifford reading the “ Philosophy of Ar~ 
istotle in Latin,” and Montgomery the “ Journal of Undertakers,” each in the 
hope of putting his rival to sleep. As neither will budge, a bright idea strikes 
Montgomery. He sends at three in the morning, for a celebrated “ barrister,” 
Sir William Norton, No.4 Belgrave Square. Sir William comes like a doc- 
tor or a dog, and Montgomery handing bim “ a cheque on the Bank of England 
for £100,000,” buys the “ Hotel Beau Buckingham,” and politely invites Lord 
Clifford to leave. Before this stupend re Clifford is powerless. He is 
retiring vanquished when the outer door opens, and Percevalenters. She has left 
the “ lords” tn her ante-chamber, quitted the hotel, and taken up her quarters at 
the “ Hotel de Jersey.” New hope rises in Clifford's heart, he offers his hand im 

marriage to the fair “ star,” begs Six William to draw up a marriage contract, 

and forthwith rents the ‘‘ Beau-Buckingham Hotel” from Monigomery, to whom 

it has now become useless “ for a year” at any rent you like. The marriage 

contract is drawn up—ready to be signed— Clifford glows with triumph—when 
suddenly the Perceval comes forward to the footlights, smiles to the public, 

proclaims the said public her “ true and only love,” and so curtsies both the 

“ lords” back to single blessedness and herself behind the curtain. 

Is not the Parisian stage remarkable for its fidelity to nature, its accuracy of 
character-painting, its fresh and probable plots? Why should we send mis- 
sionaries like Bourcicault and Brougham to so clever a people * asaitaieaile 
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Halts and Haucies, 


The 12th of July did not pass over in Ireland without serious breaches 

ons arrived in New York accompanied by 
L His lordsbip passed some days 
next week proceeds. to 


of the peace.——_——_Lord 
Mr. Frederick Warre, of the Legation. 
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yachting world—the twenty-mile race between Mr. Water- 
py BE nce Julia and Mr. J. G. Bennett, Jr.’s, yacht Rebecca—terminated 
ia of the Julia, which beat the Rebecca by fifteen minutes. The 
the distance, a dead beat to windward, in three hours and six 
Jib alt, AltNoon the plan of the evolutions wan open to ell 
the 14th alt. n Oo ev was » 
: pry} quickness and ease with which this large body of men loaded 
was commented on as remarkable, and gave the highest satisfac- 
_ tion.——_——-Ca Allen Young, and the officers of the For, which 
sailed on the 17th, for the purpose of surveying the route of the proposed 
North Atlantic Telegraph, were entertained at a grand banquet by the 
Mayor of Southampton, on the 14th ult. Many distinguished men of 
science were present, and the greatest confidence was expressed in the 
practicability of this new and daring project. Dr. Rae, the celebrated 
Arctic explorer, and Colonel Shaffaer, will accompany the expedition. 
The Queen and Prince Consort visited the Fox on the 20th—_——— 
Some weeks since, we copied from an Irish paper a paragraph con- 
demning Dr. Cahill for encouraging emigration to this country. From 
Washington, on the 2nd of June, Dr. Cabill writes: “I have never en- 
eouraged such a scheme, {emigration.] I have invariably stated that 
when a man is ex/erminated by the cruel bigotry and the infamous admini- 
stration of Ireland, he can, beyond all doubt, secure a happy home here, 
provided he be single and sober and have a friend here to receive him.” 
ignani states that at a sale of cm mo on the 4th of July, 
a letter written, dated, and signed by the hand of Mary Stuart, and ad- 
dressed to ber good and dear mother, Catherine de Medicis, was knocked 
down at 222 francs.————The first bale of new cotton arrived from Sa- 
vannab, this week What Mrs, Cowden Clarke so successfully ac- 
complished for Shakespeare, has been performed for Milton beneath the 
burning sky of India, and the “Complete Concordance to the Poetical 
Works of Milton,” by G. L. Prendergast, Esq., in a noble quarto of 416 
pages, is the resalt of the labour of love, which certainly no expectation of 
profit could buve tempted or would repay. A contemporary urges 
that “ it will be to the credit of the American press if the first complete 
@dition of ‘Thomas Hood’s Works’ is issued in this country.” Unless it 
be done by some one of the publishers, honourably distinguished from the 
general, as a purchaser of the works of authors not having legal copy- 
Tight, the issue of a complete Hood would appear more to the debit than 
the credit of the ‘‘ American press.” New York has grown so- 
cially as well as topographically since 1774, if John Adame’s opinion of 
it at that time were well founded. He writes at that date: “ With all 
the opulence and splendour of this city, there is very little good breed- 
to be found. We have been treated with an assiduous respect; but 
TI have not ecen one real gentleman, one well-bred man, sinc: I came to 
town. At their entertainments there is no conversation that is agree- 
able, there is no modesty, no attention to one another. They talk very 
loud, very fast, and all together. If they ask you a question, before you 
can utter three words of your answer they will break out upon you again, 
and talk away.” —Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt recently 
arrived at Stockholm, and was received with enthusiasm. She 
intends to the Summer with her husband and children 
at a villa in the ares of the potent OO ne 
Bangor Whig states that the company enga o ng out goods 
from the wrecked steamer Hungarian obtain from $500 to $600 worth 
per day. The wreck is fall of bodies, some of which can be seen at low 
water, and the sight is represented as extremely distressing——-——A 
ation has, it is said, been going on for three or four weeks to en- 
the Rev. Bryan King to exchange his living with a clergyman near 
Colchester, in Essex.———-——Letters have been received in Limerick, 
preparing the relatives and friends of respectable young men who took 
departure for Rome, to join the Pope’s army, for their speedy re- 
turn, having been much disappointed in not obtaining commissions, upon 
promise of which, and other flattering inducements, they were enticed to 
over. Extraordinary revelations are expected to be made. 
ch ~ +p me has been shown in Sweden for Garibaldi, and a fund 
collected for bis use at Gottenburg had reached 1,046 thalers on June 
26, including the gross receipts of a soirée, which produced 365 thalers, 
————A Paris letter in the Independance says that the Emperor Napo- 
leon has just authorised the institution of s National Shooting Associa- 
tion io France, on the same principle as that recently inaugurated in 
England. Jules Gerard, the famous lioa-killer, is to have the manage- 
ment of the enterprise, and a commission has already been appointed to 
make the necessary arrangements. According to statistical ta- 
ble#, there are at present in Earope 18,140 actors, 21,609 actresses, 1,773 
managers of theatres ; and the number of persons attached in one way 
or another to dramatic establishments amounts to 82,206. It is 
contemplated to run steamers direct from Newcastle to Paris and back, 
charged with iron, coal, chemicals, fire-bricks, &., on one way, and carry- 
ing wine and other French produce back. In combination with this plan is 
the idea of carrying French produce intended for Russia to Newcastle, as 
an enirepot, whence it may be forwarded by steamer to St. Petersburg.-—— 
The Atheneum bears that Lords Kildare, Dunraven, and Talbot of Mala- 
hide bave associated themselves with Drs. Todd, O’Donovan, and other 
echolars, to promote the compiling and printing of a native Irish Dic- 
.————The annual cricket match between 11 single and 11 mar- 
ried ladies of Littlehampton, has just been publicly played in Sussex. 
The game was in favour of the married ; last year it was won by the sin- 
gle ladies. A return match is announced.————A Dr. W. H. Brown 
(formerly one of the lecturers at the Polytechnic) has, it is said, devised 
a method of transmitting parcels under water across the Channel with 
££ celerity ; eo that deliveries of goods and letters can be effected on 
sides reveral times in the twenty-four hours! According to 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle, which is very good authority, the Canterbury 
‘Agricultural Meeting “ has unquestionably been a failure, if success be 
measured by the numbers present, and the magnitude and value of the 
show of implements be allowed to determine for us. Some classes of the 
live stock, including horses and pigs, have been decidedly below the usual 
standard of excellence. But it was one of the best shows that ever 
ed of the three leading classes of cattle, Short-horna, Herefords, and 

vons, and a splendid exhibition in many of the classes of sheep.” 


— p= ——_ 
LORD HARDWICKE AND VOLUNTEERING. 


“ What kind of encouragement, what kind of treatment do workmen and 
artizans receive from some at least of those who ought to be the first to 
welcome and assist their patriotic desire to serve their country? Let 
Lord Hardwicke, a Tory peer of some mark, and a member of the late 
Derby Government, reply. Referring to the Volunteer movement, at a 
public dinner, last week, he said :—‘ Applications had been made to him, 

- as Lord Lieutenant of Cambridgeshire, to allow an organisation of the 
“bombler classes of society, but he had peremptorily refused ; and he should 
ontinue to do so, because he held that that most intelligent, useful, re- 
cable, and important body of men had duties of another kind to per- 
. If they wished to carry a musket, or enter any military volunteer 
force, the militia regiments of the country were short of something like 
50,000 men, and were ready to receive these most worthy candidates for 
military service. He also thought there was a great difference between 
arming men of property and men ofnone. He said not one single word 
in regard to the character of the working classes ; on the contrary, he 
held it in the highest veneration—but if a weapon were given toa man who 
had no pr —whether it were a civil weapon or a military one—his natural 
be to acquire a property which he had not got.’ 

“ At a moment when all classes are earnestly invited to take part in the 
great national movement, when they are desirous of so uniting, and every 
sincere patriot is doing bis utmost to encourage their patriotic purpose, 
‘this Tory Peer comes forward and deals the largest class a bratal blow 
‘ike that. They intimate that they are ready as Englishmen to take 
part in the national movement, and devote their time and strength and 
elender means to the great work; and his lordship, in reply, not only 

‘peremptorily refuses’ to accept their eervices, but insults them in the 
t manner. He intimates plainly that they are at best no better 
thieves and planderers, baving the will and only wanting the power 
¢orob and spoil their neighbours. Ifa weapon were put into their hands 
‘they would proceed at once to acquire the property they had not got. 
‘The mischievous braeye the criminality of such language is only ex- 
-geeded by its wanton and suicidal folly—the miserable folly of imagin- 
ing that the only motive which withholds the working classes of this 
country from a general attack on the wealtby is want of arms, and the 
still more suicidal stupidity of saying eo. Does Lord Hardwicke or any 
other peer need to be told that the welfare and eafety of this country de- 
pend abrolutely on the character of the great body of the people about 
. which the noble lord ‘will not say one word,’ except that he would not 
trust them for a moment, and believes them as a body to be eimply bur- 
glare without their tools? The tone of weak and insolent patronage in 
which these ineults are conveyed makes them all the more nauseous and 
repulrive. He holds ‘ that most intelligent, useful, respectable, and im- 
portant body of men,’ as he says, “‘in the highest veneration,” but he 
positively refuses to allow them the use ofa rifle because, being poor and 
therefore vicious, they would be sure to use it against the rich. 
“The mischief w such language tends directly to produce is sufli- 

















ciently obvious, Extremes meet, and Lord Hardwicke unites with the 
lowest demagogues in doing his utmost to set class against class. Those 
who wish to inflame the lower classes against their superiors tell them 
that the upper classes hate and mistrust them, and will withhold all 
power from them lest it should be abused. Lord Hardwicke says the 
same. The lowest d 
the _— cught to share. Lord Hardwicke makes exactly the same sug- 
gestion, for men confident of their rights do not indulge in such injurious 
suspicions. It is a public duty to expose such statements and hold them 
up to general reprobation. We will not do the late Government or the 
Tory party asa the injustice of supposing that Lord Hardwicke re- 
presented them in his speech ; but that a man in his position should have 
ventured on such language shows the sentiments which many of them 
really entertain tenutiedia working classes they affect to patronise, but 
conspire to crush, After dinner and over their wine the ruck of the 
Tory party still think and speak, as io their provincial circles they still 
act, as they thought and spoke and acted half a century ago.” 

In reply to this stringent commentary of a London contemporary, 
Lord Hardwicke thus writes :— 

“I can neither affirm nor deny the words you have quoted, as uttered 
by me in Cambridgeshire on the 5th of this month. If I did utter them, 
your explanation of their meaning is not mine. 

“ What I intended to convey was, that when the franchise is bestowed 
where there is no property, the natural course of procedure would be to 
place the taxes on the property of the country alone. The effects of this 
would be to transfer the property of the rich into the pockets of the 
poor, by placing the whole burden of the State on the property of the 
country. This appears to me to be a partial transfer of the property 
to the franchise, and for this reason I said, ‘I think the property and the 
franchise inseparable.’ 

“On the subject of arming the labouring class, as now (according to 
law) the volunteers are armed, I am of opinion that it would be a dan- 
gerous experiment, inasmuch as it would tend to shake public security 
in times of political agitation. 

“T can with truth declare that no one has greater admiration for the 
labouring class than myself, and I would in social affairs trust them in- 
dividually or collectively. But I believe that the security of the state 
depends on the deposit of power being in the hands of those possessing 
property. 

“T am alone responsible for my opinions, and I am induced to write 
this to you, that my political friends may not be mixed up with me in 
these opinions, which you so severely comment on, and desire to raise 
public anger against.’ 

. —_— 

Derence or Lonpon.—At the United Service Institution, on the 13th 
ult., Colonel Shafto Adair delivered a lecture on the means of defending 
the metropolis against attack by an invading army. Sir J. Burgoyne 
took the chair. Colonel Adair stated that he bad taken up the eubject 
of the defence of London, because it had not been treated in the able re- 
port of the National Defence Commission. He did not deal with the 
question in the tone of an alarmist ; the general effect of his facts and 
arguments was to inspire confidence in the result, even in the worst case, 
provided we acted with foresight, calm determination, applied the apti- 
tude we exhibit for dealing with emergencies, and made an intelligent 
use of the advantages of the natural position of London. These Colonel 
Adair described fully, with the assistance of maps and plans. He 
believed the natural formation of the country around the metropolis 
rendered it one of the strongest capitals of Europe. With its nataral 
strength increased by forts at the proper points, those forts connected by 
an easiJy-raised line of fieldworks, and both defended by a disciplined 
force, such as the country now possessed, he believed no attack could 
succeed. With those preparations it was improbable it would be made. 
Bat assuming a hostile army to be advancing, its first object would be to 
terrify and demoralise the inhabitants of the city by the terrible effeots of 
a vertical fire, driving in a panic stricken crowd from the suburbs upon 
the centre. But by —s the enemy on the outward slopes of the hills 
round London, his power of mischief would be neutralized. The forts 
should be so placed as to prevent an army espe through these 
lines at the weaker points, and delaying it till the regular forces could‘ 
operate. For these forts 870 guas in all would be sufficient ; by not re- 
quiring them all to be of heavy calibre, seven men to each gun would be 
enough to serve them. It would be important to send every disposable 
man of the regular army into the open field. To every body of volunteers 
he thought a number of engineers should be attached, as well as certain 
kinds of artificers ; workmen were always mentioned along with the vo- 
lanteers who, in the reign of Elizabeth, rose against the Spanish threat 
of invasion. Colonel Adair pointed out that the line of railway sur- 
rounding the north side of London could be made an important means of 
the work of defence. It would enable the commanders to clear the front 
of their force of the crowd of non-combatants, who were always a source 
of danger, and the railroad that could remove them to the rear would 
serve as a line of defence by dividing it into artillery districts. Under 
no circamstances could he conceive a capitulation of London justifiable. 
He cited the example of the Dutch provinces, which successfully resisted 
the military power of France, to prove what could be done by determina- 
tion. Ifthe full.resolve of England to resist to the last extremity were 
known, and if it was supported by well-organized means of defence in 
works and men, under such circumstances there was no instance ia the 
history of the world of an invasion having been attempted. 





Tue “Cuampton SHor” or Encitanp—tThe birthplace of Homer was 
a subject of dispute, and two noble Lords honoured young Edward Ross 
by claiming him, on the platform of the Crystal Palace, for their respec- 
tive counties. Mr. Ross is, however, a t bred Highlacier. He 
is the fifth son of Horatio Ross, Esq., of Netherley, a very keen sports- 
man, formerly member of Parliament for Montrose ; and his mother is 
one of the old clan of the Macraes of Kintail, in Ross-shire. Mr. Edward 
Roes was born and brought up in Ross-shire. He began practising with 
a small rifle when only five or six years of age, and his father always 
predicted that he would turn out one of the best rifle shots in the king- 
dom—a prophecy fulfilled by bis winning the “ blue ribbon”’ of the rifle 
when only in his nineteenth year. He killed bis first stag when ten years 
old, and has ever since been known as one of the surest shots at deer in 
the north of Scotland. His eye long practised to search for deer at great 
distances, he bad a great advantage over most of his competitors at the 
long ranges. He, however, proved equally successful at the short dis- 
tances, having defeated the two crack Swiss shots, Messrs. Nourisson and 
Knetch, in shooting for the Ladies of Northampton prize at 300 yards. 
Mr. Ross laboured like some others under the disadvantage of not know- 
ing the sighting of his rifle, with which he had never shot until Saturday 
morning ; in consequence he had to throw away two shots at each range 
to prove the proper angle of elevation, which makes the number of points 
scored by him more remarkable, as, in fact, he made 24 points at 800, 
900, and 1000 yards, with 24 shots, the other six shots having been thrown 
away to sight the rifle. 





Tue Swiss Rrrtemen.—The Swiss riflemen who contested for the prizes 
at Wimbledon have published a letter expressive of their gratitude for 
the great kindness which they have encountered in England. They also 
add—* We have had an opportunity of admiring the excellence of Eng- 
lich rifles, and the skill displayed by riflemen in shooting at great dis- 
tances, which, owing to the absence of extensive plains in our country, 
we have hitherto been unable to practice. We shall, however, endeavour 
to introduce these improvements at home, and by degrees we hope we 
may attain to the same perfection in our rifles, and accomplish the same 
practical results which the rifle match at Wimbledon for the first time 
made us acquainted witht * * * Weshall tell our fellow-citizens of 
the welcome and sympathy which the mere name of Swiss obtained for 
us. There is no period in our history when that sympathy could 
have been more precious to our country, and now more than ever do we 
unite in expressing in one and the same breath our best wishes for Swit- 
zerland, our native land, and our best wishes for Eagland ; and in doing 
so we know that we utter the sentiments shared in by one and all of our 
fellow-countrymen.” 





Ovituary. 


Tue Counress or WickLow.—At the family residence in Cavendish 
Square, London, the Countess of Wicklow, only daughier of the late 


marriage with Lady Cecil, eighth daughter of the late Hon. and Rev. 
George Hamilton, of Abercorn, which marriage was dissolved by act of 
—_ in April, 1799. The deceased countess, who was born 19th 

uly, 1795, married 16th February, 1816, the Earl of Wicklow, by whom 
her ladyship had bad a family of six daughters, three of whom are living, 
namely, Lady Frances, married to Colonel the Hon. Colin Lindsay ; 
Lady Anna Jane, widow of Lord Milford ; and Lady Katherine, married 
to the Hon. Arthur Petre. 





In London, in his 79th year, William Stevens, Esq., 35 years a member of the 


assert that the rich have property which Park, 





Marquis of Abercorn, grandfather of the present marquis, by his second | M 
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within.—At The Priory, Kersey, Mg ny my A 
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August 4 
Zotolk, Richard ‘Newman, Req. aged 
Ik, Ric Ne 
rly of the 4th Royal Irish Guards.—In London, Lo 9, 
Dowager Lady St. John, of Bletsoe, and relict of the Right Hon. the late Mr. 
Justice Mee, yy = London, Lady Geddes Mackenzie, of Avoch, N.B., in her 
62d year.—At Rio de Janeiro, Henry Copestake, Esq.—At her seat, Slebech 
, Pembroke, the Baroness de Rutzen.— At Southsea, Thomas 

R.N.—At the Temple, London, John Jervis, Bog. eldest 

Chief Justice of the Common Pleas.—In London, Jane Leonora Fraser 
widow of the late Mr. Thomas Saxby, St. John’s, Newfoundland.—In 
Sir William Horne, in the 87th year of his age.—Lieut. Edward 
Adjutant of the Royal Hospital, Grecawich—in London, Major-Gen. G. C, 
Mundy, Lieut.-Gov. of Jersey.—Near Dublin, Lieut.-Col. Collingwood Fenwick, 
of the 76th Regt.—At Bilston, Staffordshire, William Taylor, Esq., forme: 
M.P. for Barnstaple.-—On board H.M.S. Doris, at sea, Lieut. J. W. Leslie Oakes, 
R.N.—At Bath, R. Manners Croft, late of the 1st Royal D: On the 7th inst., 
at his residence, 19 Portland Place, Major John Arthur Moore, aged 69.—At 
The Oaks, Leamington, Col. Walter Unett, late of the 3d Light Dragoons.—In 
London, Major-Gen. Wavell, aged 75.—The death of Lord-Elphinstone in Lon- 
don on the 19th ult., is recorded. Also that of Lt.-Gen. Lord Sandys and Sir 


W. Horne. ibe 
App ointmeu#s. 


The lsord Bishop of Montreal and his successors to be Metropolitan Bishops 
of Canada.—By the Lord Chief Justice of England, Thomis Norton, Esq., of 
the Home Circuit (formerly Chief Justice of Newfoundland), to be a Master of 
the Crown-office in the Court of Queen’s Bench. 


Avuty. 


ARRIVAL OF Lorp CiypE Iv Encianp.—Lord Clyde arrived at Dover 
from Calais on the 18th ult. On the vessel being moored, the Mayor of 
Dover, accompanied by the Town-clerk, proceeded on board to solicit 
from his lordship the honour of presenting an address. A short conver- 
sation ensued, during which the crowd lining the Admiralty pier waved 
their hats and handkerchiefs and cheered enthusiastically. The Artillery 
Volunteers, with their band, was in attendance as a guard of honour. 
The reception, therefore, was in all respects a civil one. Lord Cl 
replied to the address. Although, he said, I cannot fittingly reply to the 
strong expression of approbation you have been pleased to convey to 
me, I entertain, I assure you, the deepest sense of this distinction. And, 
turning to the Rev. W. Yate, who was the only representative of the 
clergy present, Lord Clyde continued,—I beg, sir, that you will convey 
to your brother clergymen how much I feel the great honour you have 
done me on this occasion, in meeting me on my return from the services 
of the field and the discharge of those humble duties which her Majesty 
and my Commander did me the honour to entrust to me. At the con- 
clusion of his reply, Lord Clyde, who throughout was visibly affected, 
shook hands with the gentlemen of the corporation near him, who then 
withdrew. His lordship, who was accompanied by Major Alison and 
Colonel Stirling, his aides-de-camp, left by the train for the metropolis, 
amid further demonsirations of joy at his safe return to the shores of 
England. 

It is only six years since, says the Times, that there was a Colonel Colin 
Campbell in town, who was a Peninsalar soldier, and had served with 
some distinction in China and in India. But there were many others of 
whom much the same could be said, and at that time there was every 
probability that the colonel “ unattached,” with the scanty pay of bis rank, 
in the decline of life, with no prospect of employment, and no particular 
interest, would subside into the military gentleman of private-ife, whose 
history would have to be learnt from his own lips, and who would ter- 
tainly have passed away without any record in these columns. But fore 
tune had other things in store for Sir Colin Campbell, and he proved 
himself worthy her favour. By a careful use of two grand opportuni- 
ties, and by an exercise of the qualities most important in a soldier, even 
when they can scarcely be said to show themselves, Sir Colin has become 
Lord Clyde, with all the distinctions and honours Parliament and the 
Crown could bestow, and a fortune computed at hundreds of thousands. 
To rewards unprecedented since the days of Wellington one thing only is 
wanting, and that is the life to enjoy them. Lord Clyde does not, like 
Wellington, return home to enter upon a new career at the age of forty- 
five. He is sixty-eight ; but he is young in spirit and in strength, and 
qualified to take an active part in the military questions now growing 
into interest and importance. 


Saxby, 
London, 
Wylde, R.N., 


Tae ARMSTRONG AND Wuitwortu Guys.—In order to substantiate the 
extreme strength claimed for the Armstrong gun under the highest posai- 
ble charge of powder and shot, one of the 12-pounder guns recently 
turned out in the Woolwich factory has been submitted to a most rigid 
trial. The gun was loaded and fired with erery ounce of powder which 
the chamber was capable of containing, to which was added a long 
cylinder or bar of solid iron, equivalent to five ordinary shot. The firing 
was continued up to the 50th round, when it was ordered to cease, and the 
gun having been subjected to ample scrutiny, was pronounced to be in- 
capable of being burst or damaged under ordinary usage. In addition 
to the stipulated number of 12-pounder guns already completed in the 
Wovlwich factory, 112 25 pounders, intended for service in the new class 
of gunboats, have also been completed. Three 12-pounder guns, on Mr. 
Whitworth’s principle, are also in a forward state of construction, and 
are intended to be employed at the forthcoming competition at Shoe- 
buryness.—TZimes, July 5. 


Detachments of the 17th Lancers, Ist Royals, 43rd Light Infantry, and 
74th Highlanders, to the number of 470 men of all ranks, have embarked 
at Gravesend, on board the Holmsdale, for Madras. A detachment of 250 
Reyal Artillery has embarked on board the Marlborough at Gravesend, to 
fill up batteries on service in India. Oa the Peeres, for Kar 
following have embarked: 50 men of the 7th Dragoon Guards (Princess 
Royals) ; 3drammers of the 7th Royals Fusiliers; 31 men of the 51st 
King’s Own Light Infantry ; 50 men of the 52nd Light Infantry; and 
110 men of the 98th Regiment ; and on the Corpatrick for the same place, 
54 men of the 64th Regiment, 132 men of the 79th Highlanders, 34 men 
of the 8lst Regiment, 109 men of the 93rd Highlanders, and 59 men of 
the 94th Regiment.——The largest brass gun ever made in England was 
cast, on the 13th ult., successfully, at Woolwich Arsenal. Upwards of 
eleven tons of metal were used; the gun mould with the deadhead was 
twenty feet in depth. This immense piece of ordnance is to be rifled on 
the muzzle-loading principle, and is intended for experimental trials at 
the school of gunnery, Shoeburyness, in competition with rifled guns 
made from steel or cast and wrought iron.——Lord Palmerston has an- 
nounced, in the House of Commons, that the government have adopted 
the report of the commissioners to fortify the dock yards and coast de- 
fences, for which £9,000,000 sterling are to be raised by annuities, ter- 
minable in thirty years. There will be only £2,000,000 required for the 
expenses of these defences for the current year. 


War-Orrice, Jury 10.—2d Drag Gds: Capt Cassidy, Mil Train, to be Capt, 
v Bushman, ex; En Elrington, fm 91st Ft,to be Cor. 5th Lt Drags: Lt Salis 
to be Capt, v Rendall, ret; Lt Browne, 12th, to be Lt, v Ridley, super for ab. 
sence without leave; Cor Chaffey to be Lt. 8th Ft: Lt Unwin, 20th, to be Lt, 
v Lovekin, ex. 14th: Capt Gresson, 27th, to be Capt, v Cowell, ex. 17th: Li 
Mitchell, 42d, to be Lt, v Elgin, ex. 20th: Lt St. John to be Capt, v O’Shea, 
ret; Lt Lovekin, 8th, to.be Lt; En Gibaut to be Lt. 23d: Assist-‘Surg F A 
Turton, Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 42d: Assist-Surg E Wilkes, Staff, to be Assist- 
Surg. 46th: En Hennessy, 24th, to be En, v Priestly, dec. 52d: Assist Surg 
Park, MD, Staff, to be Assist-Surg. €0th: foes and Bvt-Lt-Col Muter to be 
Maj, v Bligh, ret; Lt Curtis to be Capt. 65th: Maj and Bvyt-Col Wyatt to be Lt 
Col; Capt and Bvt-Lt Col Murray to be Maj; Lt Buck to be Capt; En Talbot to 
be Lt. 72d: Lt Basset to be Capt, v the Hon H W FitzMaurice, ret; En Sher- 
lock to be Lt. ‘ith: Lt-Col and Bvt-Col Ferryman, 89th, to be Lt-Col, v Bour- 
chier,ex. 76th: Capt Mackay, h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v Capt and Bvt-Lt-Col 
Mortimer, ex; Lt Vincent to be om. v Mackay, ret; En Pusey tobe Lt. 79th: 
Lt-Cul and Bvt-Col Monkland, h-p Unatt, to be Lt-Col; j Hodgson to be Lt 
Col, v Monkland, ret; Capt and Byt-Maj M‘Barnet to be Maj; Lt M:Nair to be 
Capt. 91st: En Harvey to be Lt, v Spearman, whose pro can. 94th: En 
Steuart to be Lt, v Aytoun, killed in action; Sergt-Maj Humphreys to be En. 
95th: Assist-Surg Ailanby, MD, Staff, to be Assist Surg. ospital Staff—To 
be Assist-Surgs: Assist-Surgs R Atkinson, fm lst Ft; H T Sylvester, MD, 23d 
Ft; W A Mackinnon, 42d Ft; C A Innes, MD, 52d Ft; P Frank, MD, 80th Ft; 
W Sharpe, 95th Ft. Brevet—Bvt-Maj Ready, Capt h-p Unatt, to be Lt-Col, 
rank hon; Capt Mackay, 76th Ft, to be Maj and Lt-Col; Paymr R W Duff, Dep 
Batt, to have hon rank Maj; Paymr J A Bazalgette, 42d Ft, to hon rank Capt. 


War-Orrice, Jury 13.—Brevet: To be Aides-de Camp to the Queen with 
the honorary rank of Colonel in the Army; Col the Hon Sir Allen Napier 

acnab, Bart., Commanding 7th Military District, Upper Canada; Col the Hon 
Sir Etienne Paschal Taché, Commanding 2d Military District, Lower Canada. 


Navy. 


The hazardous operation of cutting assunder a large line-of-battle ship 

was successfully performed at Chatham dockyard on the 8th ult. on the 

, 84, which it was found necessary to lengthen considerably amid- 

ships in order to adapt her for a screw steamer.—-The post of naval 

aide-de-camp to her Majesty, vacant by the death of Captain Watson, 
C.B., has been conferred upon Capt. James J. Stopford. 
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New Books. 


Phe reeently acquired popularity of Mr. Anthony Trollope, indaces 
the enterprising publishers on this side of the Atlantic to reproduce here 
bis works which, though they had gained their author repute in England, 
had not been thought worth reprinting in America heretofore. Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers now issue Castle Richmond, a novel of Irish life, which 
might, without impropriety, have been called also “ A Tale of the Fa- 
mine,” were it not that Mr. Trollope eschews “ taking” titles. But a 
tale of the famine it is nevertheless, and not the least valuable or least 
readable parts of the book, are the episodes which treat of that awful 
period Of Irish history. Mr. Trollope evinces a seemingly genuine love 
and appreciation of Irish character. He isnot a Lever or an Edgeworth, 
it is trae, and his sketches lack the raciness of theirs; yet, Mr. 
Trollope’s Irishmen are more like the Irishmen you meet than those 
of his more celebrated predecessors in the field of Irish romance. We 
take this to be an advantage on the side of Mr. Trollope, for, truth 
to tell, the constant recurrence, in Irish tales, of wit and shillalahs, reck- 
less riders and general unthrift, has become a little tiresome. Without 
a spice of these perhaps no novel could be an Irish novel, and accord- 
ingly Castle Richmond has a flavouring of them. But they are judiciously 
used as spices, and form only appetizing condiments, not the substance 
of the literary repast. Mr. Trollope anticipates and defies the Rhada- 
manthine judgments of the critics on his episodes of which we have just 
spoken with favour. His protests against a harsh judgment on bis wan- 
derings will be unnecessary in most cases. It is the anserine aberrations, 
like those endless ones related in the nursery rbyme, which neither in- 
form nor amuse, that cour the amiable tempers of the critics. Indeed, with 
cordial recommendation of the book as a whole, we shall quote from it 
an episode. It is headed “‘ The Famine Year,” and it may well be de- 
tached for reproduction in our columns. 


They who were in the south of Ireland during the winter of 1816-47, 
will not readily forget the agony of that period. For many, many years 
receding and up to that time, the increasing swarms of the country had 
n fed upon the potato, and upon the potato only ; and cow all at once 
the potato failed them, and the greater part of eight million human 
beings were left without food. 

The destruction of the potato was the work of God, and it was natural 
to attribute the sufferings which at once overwhelmed the unfortunate 
country to God’s anger—to his wrath for the misdeeds of which that 
country bad been guilty. For myself, I do not believe in such exhibi 
tions of God’s anger. When wars come, and pestilence, and famine ; 
when the people of a land are worse than decimated, and the living 
hardly able to bury the dead, I cannot coincide with those who would 
deprecate God’s wrath by prayers. I do not believe that our God stalks 
darkly along the clouds, layiag thousands low with the arrows of death, 
and those thousands the most ignorant, because men who are not igno- 
rant have displeased Him. Nor, if in his wisdom He did do so, can Uy 
think (hat men’s prayers would hinder that which his wisdom had seea 
to be good and right. 

But though I do not believe in exhibitions of God’s anger, I do believe 
in exhibitions of his mercy. When men by their fully and by the short- 
ness of their vision have brought upon themselves penalties which seem 
to be overwhelming, to which no end can be seen, which would be over- 
whelming, were no aid coming to us but our owa, then God raises his 
hand, not in anger, but in mercy, and by his wisdom does for us that for 
which our own wisdom has been insufficient. 

But on no Christian basis can I understand the justice or ackvowledge 
the propriety of asking our Lord to abate his wrath in detail, or to alter 
his settled purpose. If He be wise, would we change his wisdom? If 
He be merciful, would we limit his mercy? There comes upon us some 
strange disease, and we bid him to stay his hand. But the disease, when 
it has passed by, has taught us lessons of cleanliness, which no master 
less stern would have made acceptable. A famine strikes us, and we 
again beg that that hand may be stayed ;—beg as the Greeks were said 
to beg when they thought that the anger of Phoebus was hot against them 
because his priest had been dishonoured. Weso beg, thinking that God’s 
anger is hot also against us. But lo! the famine passes by, and a land 
that had been brought to the dust by man’s folly is once more prosper- 
ous and happy. y 

If this was ever so in the world’s history, it was so in Ireland at the 
time of which I am speaking. The country, especially in the south and 
west, had been brought to a terrible pass ;—not as so many said aud do 
say, by the idolatry of popery, or by the sedition of demagogues, or even 
mainly by the idleness of the people. The idolatry of popery, to my way 
of thinking, is bad ; though not so bad in Ireland as in most other Papist 
countries that I have visited. Sedition also is bad; but in Ireland, in 
late years, it has not been deep-seated—as may have been noted at Bal- 
lingarry and other places, where endeavour was made to bring sedition 
to its proof. And as for the idleness of Ireland’s people, I am inclined 
to think they will work under the same compulsion and same persuasion 
which prodice work in other countries. 

The fault has b2en the lowness of education and consequent want of 
principle among the middle classes; and this fault had been found as 
strongly marked among the Protestants as it had been among the Roman 
Catholics. Young men were brought up to do nothing. Property was 
regarded as having no duties attached toit. Men became rapacious, and 
determined to extract the uttermost farthing out of the land within their 
power, let the consequences to the people on that land be what they 
might. 

We used to hear much of absentees. It was not the absence of the ab- 
sentees that did the damage, but the presence of those they left behind 
them on the soi!. The scourge of Ireland was the existence of a class 
who looked to be gentlemen living on their property, but who should 
have earned their bread by the work of their brain, or failing that, by 
the sweat of their brow. There were men to be found in shoals through 
the country speaking of their properties and boasting of their places, but 
who owned no properties and had no places when the matter came to be 
properly sifted. 

ost Englishmen have heard of profit-rent. In Ireland the term is so 
common that no man cannot have heard of it. It may, of course, 
designate a very becoming sort of income. A man may, for instance, 
take a ne of land for one hundred pounds a year, improve and build 
on it till it be fairly worth one thousand pounds a year, and thus enjoy 
@ profit-rent of nine hundred pounds. Nothing can be better or fairer. 
Bat in Ireland the management was very different. Men there held tracts 
of ground, very often at their fall value, paying for them such propor- 
tion of rent as a farmer could afford to pay in England and live. But 
the Irish tenant would by no means consent to beafarmer. It was need- 
ful to him that he should be a gentleman, and that his sons should be 
taught to live and amuse themselves as the sons of gentlemen—barring 
any such small trifle as education. They did live in this way; and to 
enable them to do so, they underlet their land in small patches, and at 
an amount of rent to collect which took the whole laboar of their tenants, 
and the whole produce of the small patch, over and above the quantity 
of potatoes absolutely necessary to keep that tenant’s body and soul 
together. 

And thus a state of things was engendered in Ireland which discour- 
aged improvements in farming, which discouraged any produce from the 
land except the potato crep ; which maintained one class of men in what 
they considered to be the gentility of idleness, and another class, the 
people of the country, in the abjectness of poverty. 

It is with thorough rejoicing, almost with triumph, that I declare that 
the idle, genteel class has been cut up root and branch, has been driven 
forth out of its holding into the wide world, and has been punished with 
the penalty of extermination. The poor cotter suffered sorely under the 
famine, and under the pestilence which followed the famine; but he, as 
a class, has risen from his bed of suffering a better man. He is thriving 
as a labourer either in his own country or in some newer—for him better 
—land to which he has emigrated. He, even in Ireland, can now get eight 
and nine shillings a week easier and with more constancy than he could 
get four some fifteen years since. But the other man has gone, and his 
Place is left happily vacant. 

There are an iofiaite number of smaller bearings in which this ques- 
tion of the famine, and of agricultural distress in Ireland may be regard- 
ed, and should be regarded by those who wish to understand it, The 
manner in which the Poor law was first rejected and then accepted, and 
then, ifone may say so, swallowed whole by the people; the way in 
which emigration has affected them ; the difference in the system of la- 
bour there from that here, which in former days was so strong that an 
agricultural labourer living on his wages and buying food with them, 
Was a person hardly to be found ; all these things must be regarded by 





one who would understand the matter. But seeing that this book of 
mine is a novel, I have perhaps already written more on a dry subject 
than many will read. 

Such having been the state of the country, sach its wretchedness, a 
merciful God sent the remedy which might avail to arrest it; and we— 
we deprecated his wrath. But all this will soon be known and acknow- 
ledged ; acknowledged as it is acknowledged that new cities rise up in 
splendour from the ashes into which old cities have been consumed by 
fire. If this beneficent agency did not from time to time disencumber 
our crowded places, we should ever be living in narrow alleys with stink- 
gees, and supply of water at the minimum. 

ut very frightful are the flames as they rash through the chambers 
of the poor, and very frightful was the course of that violent remedy 
which brought Ireland out of its misfortunes. Those who saw its course, 
and watched its victims, will not readily forget what they saw. 

Slowly, gradually, and with a voice that wasfor a long time dis- 
credited, the news spread itself through the country that the food of the 
people was gone. That his own crop was rotten and useless each cotter 
quickly knew, and realized the idea that he must work for wages if he 
could get them, or else go to the poorbouse. That the crop of his parish 
or district was gone beceme evident to the priest, and the parson, and the 
squire ; and they realized the idea that they must fall on other parishes 
or other districts for support. Bat it was long before the fact made it- 
self known that there was no food in any parish, in any district, 

When this was understood, men certainly did put their shoulder to the 
wheel with a great effort. Much abuse at the time was thrown upon the 
government ; and they who took upon themselves the management of the 
relief of the poor in the south west were taken severely to task. I was 
in the country, travelling always through it, during the whole period, 
and I have to say—as I did say at the time with a voice that was not 
very audible—that in my opinion the measures of the government were 
prompt, wise and beneficent ; and I have to say also that the efforts of 
those who managed the poor were, as a rule, unremitting, honest, im- 
partial, and successful. 

The feeding of four million starving people with food, to be brought 
from foreign lands, is not an easy job. No government could bring the 
food itself ; but by striving to do so it might effectually prevent such 
bringing on the part of others. Nor when the food was there, on the 
quays, was it easy to put it, in due proportions, into the four million 
mouths. Some mouths, and they, alas! the weaker ones, would remain 


the watch not to give offence, always careful never to do or say anything 
except what may please or soothe her master. But the husband must 
be always more or less of a Me He must never know exactly, when 
his wife brings him his warm s ippere, what she wants to effect by the 
act; only it wou'd be absurd an atuitous for him to fancy that the 
desire to make him comfortable is all she aims at. 

A model wife, made up on the great Ellis theories, never indulges in 
the laxury of a spontaneous, unpremeditated impulse. The strain and 
courbature which this mode of living, moving, and having her beiog ma 
produce, can be nothing less than a foretaste of the leaden cowls essiga 
to hypocrites by Dante. Womanhood can never develope into its fall na- 
ture and capacity under such a system of domestic administration, nor 
can a man become anything but a well-managed tyrant: his selfishness 
developed and ezploited,—his faults adroitly given way to,—the woman 
afraid to utter her own thoughts,—no real companionship,—no outepoken 
friendship as between two rational beings, but a constant ducking to 
avoid collision,—the truth never quite told,—always a veil, a reticence, a 
something that is like reality, but not the reality itself. Wedo not know 
which would be the lot most to be deprecated, to be one of Mrs. Ellis’ 
model wives, or one of these wives’ husbands! 

Mrs. Ellis writes for a large public of her own; one wonders painfully 
whether any of the men and women composing it are like her books. 
The intense, hopeless element out of which she writes gives the general 
reader an oppression of heart and sadness of spirit capable of killing all 
energy and heroism, leaving no hope, no outlet from the dreary monotony 
of material things, which are so represented as to be utterly without sig- 
nificance, Mere dullness might be cepable of brightening under polish,— 
misery might be susceptible of hope, if not of amelioration; but the 
deadly barrenness of Mrs. Ellis’s pictures of life and character kills every 
sentiment, except that of a tepid, dull disgust at life and all that it con- 
tains. Mre. Ellis isa good woman, and she has good intentions,—but 
she isnot a woman of genius, and she turns what she touches into milk 
instead of gold. It is the only fault we can see in her. It is enough. 
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unfed. But the opportunity was a good one for slashing philantbropical 
censure ; and then the business of the slashing, censorious philanthropist 
is so easy, so exciting, and so pleasant! 


Mrs. Ellis has “done” the women of England in every condition, as 
maids, wives, mothers, and we don’t know but aunts, grandmothers, and 
second cousins. She returns to the charge in a new book called Chapters 
on Wives, in which she “does” the husbands rather than th? wives, if we 
may rely upon the following rather sharp notice from the London 
Atheneum 


Mrs. Ellis, after going through a Course of Lectures, addressed to the 
women of England in general, and to the wives and daughters in parti- 
cular, proceeds, in the present volume, to illustrations. We have in the 
stories before us examples framed according to the Ellis rule, and acting 
according to the principles laid dowa in the former works—the motivo, as 
it would be called in music. 

The first story turns on a young wife, who nobly animates her husband 
in his career as a British sailor, inducing him to accept a post of honour- 
able but arduous enterprise, as chief of an exploring expedition ; en- 
during his absence with courage, and administering his affairs at home 
with discretion ; the model of a noble chAtelaine of old, whose lord has 
gone to the Crusades. She is an excellent woman, and worthy of much 
praise ; but whether it is some hardness in the style of character itself, 
or that Mrs, Ellis is not happy in her way of setting it forth, we do not 
know ; but stiff, self-conscious, hard, and artificial is the result: every 
act and look,—even her tears,—are done cousciously and with virtue 
prepense. 

To go on to the story next in order, which is entitled ‘* Self-Devotion.” 
The heroine, who has been brought up in elegance and luxury, marries 
a struggling artist, determined to show him what a capital poor-man’s 
wife she can be. At first, she is self-denying, and allows her husband to 
see that she is so, parading her self-sacritice in a way most exasperating ; 
but, after a few quarrels, she learns better, and cleverly seems to make 
her self-privations matters of inclination,—concealing them from her hus- 
band, whose notion of domestic economy is like that of most men, viz., 
that no saving ought to make itself felt—a problem of some difficulty. 

Being a very superior heroine, Catherine achieves all this; keeps her 
virtues well in hand; subdues the light from them so that it does not 
flash too strong in her husband's eyes. In the end, her husband falls into 
step, and is as well broken in and amenable as a man need be; but the 
reader, who is behind the sceues, will feel that he would not quite like to 
live with a woman, however excellent and convenient her qualities might 
be, who was always on her guard—who arranged and contrived everything 
—whose smallest act was premeditated, shaped to Virtue’s plan, if you 
will, but never uoconsidered, never impulsive, always an arriére pensée 
in everything she does or leaves undone. It is a good arriére pensée in 
Catherine’s cage ; but the quality of character indicated is quite as capa- 
ble of cutting the wrong way as the right. The art of design is the high- 
est exercise of intelligence. True; but conecious desiga in every word 
and act does not make the sort of human being a man would love to call 
wife or friend, if he knew it ; and a wife who cannot “ drink her tea with- 
out a stratagem,’’—no matter how excellent the end may be,—is an artful 
woman. In this story, we are let into her secrets ; so we would not take 
Catherine for our own wife. 

The third story is about a wife who is ashamed of her husband, and 
who snubs him accordingly ; and, as he has an exalted opinion of her 
merits, he believes all she says, and becomes ashamed of himself, and 
awkward and stupid. This story tends to prove that it is very conducive 
to female excelleace to have a husband who is not blind to his wife’s 
faults, though he may be obtuse to her virtues with advantage to himself 
and to her. 

In “ Forest Farm,” the longest of the stories, the wife, by dint of con- 
trivance and cleverness, brings about the restitution of family property 
and the reformation of a prodigal son ; but we would just remark, that 
the qualities she brings to bear show a power of intrigue, turned to good 
purposes, we grant, but still a power of using everybody and gainiog 
them over to her own purpose, that is somewhat startling. All the model 
women painted by Mrs. Eilis have this power of design, which the least 
morsel less of good intent would convert into downright love of the sinu- 
ous paths of intrigue and circumvention for their own sake. The wives 
of Mrs. Eliis, although accredited with all wifely virtues and seeming 
obedience, never allow their husbands to know exactly what they are 
driving at; they have some object in everything they say, or do, or let 
alone : in these stories it is the good of their husbands and children ; but 
they always burrow for it; they are always conscious and dexterous, and 
never off their guard. Their life seems a perpetual game of Jack Straws 
or Spillikins; never for one moment are they allowed to forget them- 
selves, or to walk freely with head erect towards the poiut which they 
wish to carry. Take the following, as a specimen :— 


« William, like most men, preferred to tell his news spontaneously, not 
to have it wrung out of him, so Mary by her manner might have cared 
nothing at ail about the market, * * She still said nothing except 
about the weather, which she felt sure must be very cold, the fire burned 
so clearly. And this furnished ao excuse for stirring it afresh, until all 
the room glowed with a sort of radiance enough to cheer the heart of any 
man not altogether down in the world.” 


Again, in the tale where the husband has to go abroad on a dangerous 
expedition : 

“In this manner Isabel pursued her inquiries with such minuteness 
and apparent interest, that her husband was completely beguiled, and 
he began to explain to her all the particulars with which he himself was 
acquainted, thinking (good honest soul!) that his wife was profoundly 
attentive all the time. If Isabel was acting, may God forgive us all! 
For often when we do our best, even up to the highest reach of heroism, 
we are but hiding what we feel, while all the virtue of what we do de- 
pends upon our not appearing exactly what we are.” 


After this, of course the husband proceeds to tell her all she wants to 
know. 

It may be owing to want of skillin Mrs. Ellis, who is hampered with 
all the “eage advices” she has given, that she finds difficulty in adjust- 
ing them to the use of her fictitious characters ; but it does not alter the 
fact, that her leading idea of a model wife is that of one who dextrously 
manages her husband, leading him to think and do whatever she thinks 
right: she is never to lose her temper or be disagreeable, not because she 
has not provocation, but because it is the husband’s privilege to be harsh 
and to say hard things. The wife holds the position of an inferior, and 
has to practise the heroic virtues surreptitiously. She must be always on 





ulgar is everything which does not speak to the mind, and which raises 
merely a sensuous interest. There are, it is true, » thousand things which 
are vulgar from their subject or contents; but, as the vulgarity of the 
subject can be elevated by its treatment, it is the question only of the 
vulgar in form. A dull man will debase the noblest subject by his dull 
handling of it ; a great intellect, on the contrary, knows how to elevate 
and adorn the meanest subject by linking it to something spiritual, and 
by discerning a noble side even of this ignoble subject, to which other 
men are blind. Soa historian of inferior order will judge of the most 
insignificant achievements of his hero with the same care and gravity as 
his noblest deeds, and pause as long over his genealogy, the fashion of 
his dress, and his domestic trivialities, as over his struggles. and under- 
takings; his greatest deeds are related in so spiritless a manner, that no 
reader can clearly see their significance. On the other hand, a historian 
of intellect and true nobility of soul throws an interest over his hero’s 
private life, and gives force and significance to the most trivial actions, 
The Dutch painters exhibit a vulgar taste ; the Italians a great and noble 
taste ; the Greeks still more so—they lived wholly in the ideal, cast 
aside every vulgar trait, and chose no vulgar subjects. 

A portrait painter can treat his subject either valgarly or nobly. He 
treats it valgarly when he perfects the accidental and contingent as carefully 
as the necessary and essential—when he neglects the truly great, and deve- 
lops the trivial. He treats it nobly when he knows how to select the 
most striving and interesting, separating the contingent from the essential, 
and develops the trivial only in so far as it is connected with, and serves 
to bring out, the noble. But nothing is truly noble, save the expression 
of the mind, in action, gesture, and situation. 

The poet treats his subject vulgarly when he dwells upon the insignifi- 
caat actions, and hurries over the truly important ones. He treats it 
nobly when he throws the greatness of his own soul over it. Homer’s 
genius empowered him to treat the shield of Achilles in a manner at 
once spiritual and astonishing, though the making of a shield considered 
per se is a vulgar subject enovgh.* 

Bat the Mean is still worse than the Valgar, which must be distinguished 
from it as not exhibiting something merely negative, not merely a defi- . 
ciency of the spiritual and noble, but something positive, viz., coarseness 
of feeling, bad morals, and contemptible sentiments. The vulgar is only 
an evidence of the want of a desirable advantage in composition; the 
mean, of the want of a qualification which is imperatively demanded of 
every one. 

Revenge, for example, considered per se, wheresoever it may be found, 
in whatever manner it may exhibit itself, is something vulgar, because it 
betokens a want of moral greatness. But we distinguish this revenge as 
mean, when the man who practises it makes use of contemptible resorts 
to accomplish it. The Mean always indicates something coarse and ple- 
beian ; but a man of rank can also act and think vulgarly, if he want the 
requisite gifts. A man acts vulgarly when he thinks only of his own en- 
joyment ; and therein does he stand opposed to the noble man, who can 
and will forget himself to bestow some good upon another. The same 
man, however, would act meanly if he purchased his enjoyment at the 
cost of his honour, and did not respect the laws of society. The Vulgar, 
therefore, is opposed to the Noble ; the Mean both to the Noble and to 
Bienséance. To give vent to every passion, in spite of every obstacle, 
moral or physical—to gratify every impulse, without allowing it to be 














curbed by the rules of propriety, much less of morality—is mean, and 
betrays a mean soul. 

In works of art we can also fall into the mean, not only from the choice 
of a mean subject, which the sense of propriety and capability excludes, 
but also when we haudle it meanly. An artist handles his subject meanly 
when he either draws attention to that point of view which good taste 
would fain conceal, or when he gives it such an expression as leads to ~ 
mean ideas naturally connected with it. In the life of the greatest man ap- 
pear some few mean actions, but only a mean taste would think of se- 
lecting and painting them. There are paintings out of Holy Writ where 
the Aposties, the Virgin, and Christ himself, are drawn with an expres- 
sion, as if they had been selected from out the lowest canaille, All such 
works betray a mean taste, which givee us the right to conclude that the 
artist’s conceptions themselves were coarse and plebeian. 

There are, it is true, cases in which the mean may find a fit place in 
art, viz. where it is to excite a laugh. A man ofgood breeding can also 
sometimes, without betraying a debased taste, relish a laugh at the coarse 
but true expression of nature, and at the contrast between the custom of 
the beau monde and the canaille. The drunkenness of a man of rank would 
excite displeasure wherever he was noticed, but a drunken postillion or 
sailor makes us laugh. Jests which would be insupportable from the 
mouth of a man of education, amuse us from the mouth of the people, 
Of this kind are many scenes in Aristophanes, which, however, sometimes 
overstep these limita, and are merely disgusting. It is on this account, 
that we relish parodies, where the sentimeats, modes of speech, and ac- 
tions of the common people are attributed to the same cultivated persons 
that the poet has represented with all seriousness and propriety. So long 
as the poet merely attempts a laughable piece, and means no more than 
to amuse ue, we allow him to use the means ; but he must take care not 
to excite our displeasure or disgust. 
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THE PREPARATION OF BOXWOOD. 


Amongst the manufactures there is one which, although it isnot of 
any great extent, yet is connected in such an important manner with 
literature and art, that it deserves notice ; for, without the process of 
which we are about to speak, the illustrations which in our day are made 
to advance the teaching of science and other descriptions of knowledge 





could not be given. Some of our professional readers may think that 
the method of preparing box-wood blocks for the use of engravers is so 
well known as not here to require note. In truth, however, more than 
ninety in each hundred persons even of some education, know little 
either of the nature of the material or the manner in which the box-wood: 
is prepared for use. . 

Box-wood is about as heavy and durable as ebony, and cuts better 
than any other description of wood, So close and even is its surface 
that, by the means of sharp gravers, it can be cut with the greatest de- 
licacy in all directions on the cross grain of the wood. In England, an 
though less frequently, in this country, a dwarf description of box isu 
for the flower borders of gardens. There is, however, a larger specie: 
which grows at times to 15 feet in height. The diameter of the trunk a’ 
the widest part is not more than 6 inches. The great demand for wood 
of this size, and the large value of it, have caused the finest of this de- 





* The same remark will apply to Schiller’s own poems the Song of the Bell ; 





Catullus’s exquisite odes, ‘ Passer delicise mew pueliw,” and “ Lugete O Veneres 
Cupidinesque,” with many others. 
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a process, 
be made soft as wax, on which by means o 
other ornamentation can be stamped by engraved dies. Snuff-boxes and 
parts of cabinets have been beautifully decorated in this manner. 

The introduction of gabe atte by the Bewicks soon led to a con- 
siderable demand for box-wood suitable for the practice of that art, and 
it was worth the while of speculative merchants to import box-wood from 
Turkey and some other districts in the East. From them a larger de- 

tion of wood was obtained than any that had been grown in Eng- 

yet the large box-wood of a useful description, from even foreign 
parte, seldom exceeded 12 inches in diameter. From this a square of a 
considerable size might be cut. The nature of box-wood is, however, to 
retain the sap and moisture for a long period ; and, until these have been 
earefally removed by time and keeping in a dry and tolerably warm at- 
mosphere, the wood, when cut into slices of the proper width, is liable to 
warp and split in various directions from the outer bark towards the 
pith or centre of the tree. The undried wood, and even that properly 
seasoned, without great care, is liable to warp ; and if in that state, after 
the block has been drawn and engraved on, it be exposed to the pres- 
‘gare of the printing-press, it will be likely to split into many pieces, and 
thus destroy the valuable work of both the draughtsman and engraver. 
Besides this loss is the more serious inconvenience of these accidents hap- 
pening at the time when a periodical publication is ready for printing. 

It may be worth while to mention that the form of the type used for 
books, yy ps and all other printed matter, is of a uniform height. 
—about } of an inch,—and to this thickness the box-wood for the use of 

the engravers must be reduced. In addition to the trouble caused by 
the splitting above referred to, few blocks of large size can be found 
without specks of soft rotten parts, which would crumble under the ac- 
tion of the graver. If one of these happened in a dark part of the de- 
eign, or a tint of clear sky, this imperfection in the printing would prove 
a ead blot,—a flaw destroying the general effect of a wood engraving in 
@ most unpleasant manner. For some time these difficulties restricted 
the size of wood-engraving ; but Thomas Bewick, ambitious to excel on 
a larger scale, produced some works on wood which although not half 
so large as a page of this paper, were nevertheless looked upon with 
wonder. This was effected by selecting pieces with great care and at 
much cost, and joining them together with metal clasps. This did not, 
however, prevent the destruction of the wood : one piece more porous 
than another was affected to a greater extent by the changes of tempera- 
ture, and pined and sbrunk away from its neighbour in spite of the iron 
‘binding : another piece would crack or warp ; and all was trouble and 
uncertainty ; when Mr. William Hervey, who wasa pupil of both Thomas 
‘Bewick and the clever but improvident Hayden, made a worthy attempt 
to produce the picture, by bis latter master, of the “ Assassination of 
‘Dentatus,” on what was then thought a large scale, on wood. The 

test difficulty was experienced by the artist to provide a sufficient 
be , although that beautiful and artistic work is not much, if any, 
“larger than a page of the Albion. This block was, like the castle-gate 
described by the poet, “clamped with iron within and without.” This, 
however, did not prevent the warping of this fine work. 

When the Penny Magazine was established, the difficulty of procurin 
proper blocks for the largest cuts was great, and the artiste who work 
upon them experienced anxiety when the studio got too hot, and caused 
premonitory cracks, similar to those heard amongst the wood fittings of 
old churches and houses on a change of weather. Another drawback 
‘was, that in a large block (as then called) only one engraver could work 
at the same time. It is evident that without improvements it would have 
‘been quite impossible, even within any reasonable time, to have produced 
the cuts in small journals, much less those, of immense size, which have 
appeared at such times as the Duke of Wellington’s funeral in the Iulus- 
trated News, and some other illustrated newspapers. In order to show 
‘how this difficulty has been overcome, we will step into the workplace 
ofa eee of a box-wood, who has for several years been engaged in 
making this material ready for the engravers. Here are stacked large 
quanties of box-wood cut into slices of a little over the required thick- 
ness, brought from the places abroad already mentioned. These slices of 
box wood are in few instances perfect, but are split from the centre, or 
else imperfect in other respects. A small steam engine is at work, and 


* we canoot but think of the wonder which would have been‘felt by Thomas 


Bewick if any one had hinted that such a powerful means would have 
deen needed to fashion the wood required for the engraver. 

Here we learn that this manufacture is confined to only two or three 
firms, and that there are some secrets in the trade which it is not con- 
sidered desirable by the box-wood preparers to reveal. Having been ac- 
customed to look for some time past at many works, some of immense 
extent, when we have been shown with great readiness the various 
op ‘rations, and anxiety ae to explain the various processes to the 
public, it reminded us of old days to be told that there are mysteries in 
this trade into which it is not convenient to inquire. Without being too 

«carious in this instance, we will look at the process of selecting from the 
circular slices of wood the perfect parts, and cutting them with a circular 

~gaw driven by steam power, into sqqare, oblong, and other shaped pieces. 
These, by a process of which we are not informed, are planed with the 
greatest nicety, and joined together with glue, or some species of cement : 
sutures of cedar or some other wood are passed from one small block to 
another ; and when a portion of what may be a large block has in this 
way been joined together and allowed a sufficient time for drying, it is a 
matter of rare occurrence that any portion of this skilfully arranged 
ma°s will separate or crack. The whole of the joined block can be sepa- 
rated, so that when an engraving is needed in haste, one of these blocks 
can be divided into six portions, so that instead of one engraver, six 
might be engaged at the same time. Care is, of course, to be taken that 
the work on each part of the block should correspond ; but this is, in a 
measure, partly effected by the touches of the draughtsman, and the cat- 
jy, bee the proper lines at the joinings by a skilled engraver, gives a key 
to the whole work, which produces uniformity. 

At the back of the block oblong holes are pierced, about half way 
through the block: these are for the purpose of inserting brass screws 

* of about 2} inches long. Before passing the screw, by means of a pro- 
efly-drilled hole, a nut is dropped into each of the orifices above men- 
ioned, and attached to the screw, which is octagonal: these can be 

turned by a key made of the proper form, which draws the parts of the 
block tightly together ; and so nice is the fitting of the joints, that if 
the block is properly managed there should in printing be no evidence 
of any of the division of the block. 

‘Sometimes, in the hurry of going to press, this is not sufficiently at- 
“tended to, and the consequence is those white straight lines, which mar 
the beauty of many wood engravings. In this manufacture much de- 
ag on the quality of the wood and on the great nicety with which 

various small pieces of boxwood are squared and joined together ; 
and it would be worth while for any ingenious mechanic, who might be 
anxious to understand the nature of this construction more clearly than 
we have at present the means of showing, to examine one of these pre- 
ared blocks, and particularly notice the manner of joining and insert- 
bog a bands of softer w into the permanently-joined parts of the 
loc 

‘It seems to be a matter of dispute who was the person to whom credit 
is due for bringing this work to its present state of perfection. It is, 
however, certain, that Mr. Branston, to whom the art of wood-engraving 
is in other ways indebted, long made expensive experiments in order to 
prepare blocks of this description, In this he was in a great measure 

by Mr. Williamson, of Pickett-place, Strand, London, who, in 
the forty-third volume of the “Transactions of the Society of Arts and 
Manufactures,” page 58, describes a plan, worked by a peculiar action, 
which prepares a surface of wood so smooth and generally even, that it 

‘requires little, if any, farther — for the uses of the engraver. 

Mr. Wells, of Bouverie Street, London, also lays claims to have brought 
this invention to perfection. 

The cost of boxwood thus prepared is from 14d. to 2d. per square inch’ 
This shows that a very large sum must be expended on this article. 

Having thus glanced at the manner of this manufactare, it may be 

“worth while to mention the method of preparing the surface of blocks for 

the use of draughtsmen. 

When the block is completed it has a smooth and somewhat greasy 
surface, on which neither black-lead pencil would mark nor could In- 
dian ink be properly laid : it is therefore necessary to give it a sort of 
tooth ; and, while this is done, the preparation must neither be so thick 
nor so gritty as to interfere with or damage the engraver’s tools. The 
best preparation is a quantity, according to the size of the block needed 
for use, of the best finely-powdered flake white, diluted with a very weak 
mixture of gum arabic and water. When sufficiently mixed, it must be 
spread evenly over the block, from side to side and from end to end, 
until the whole is covered with a very thin even stratum. 

To those, however, who have not the opportunity of seeing this simple 
operation performed by one used to it, it is perhaps better to ask the 

*-wood-preparer to make ready the block. By means of tracing on black. 


lead paper, the design can be easily transferred, and then both penci! 
and Indian ink can be worked, the same as on paper. 
scene cose 


MINOR VIRTUES. 

In Mr. De Quincey’s Essay on Murder considered as one of the Fine 
Arts, a master is introduced who lectures bis servant on the impropriety 
of indulging too freely in a habit which is treated throughout as beinz at 
worst an amiable and artistic weakness. “I must, however,”’ he observes, 
“warn you against an intemperate indulgence in this pursuit. From 
murder the step to dishonesty is short and imperceptible. Dishonesty 
tends to bad language, and no onecan tell how soon the downward course 
may end in downright incivility and unpunctuality. — @ man has 
owed his moral ruin to a murder of which he thought but little when he 
committed it.” The estimate which this remarkable inversion of the or- 
dinary conception of morality indicates of incivility and unpunctuality, 
points to a whole class of qualities which, though they can hardly be 
called virtues, have probably an even closer connexion with prosperity 
than most of those which are acknowledged to have a right to that title. 
To be civil, punctual, economical in the management both of time and 
money, to be unprocrastinating, and generally to possess what may per- 
haps be described as moral dexterity and handiness, is to possess a set of 
qualities of which the convenience can hardly be overrated, though they 
may not excite any particular admiration or reverence. The functions 
of theee minor virtues, and the reasons why, notwithstanding their im- 
mense practical importance, they are universally recognised as being 
only minor virtues, are curious subjects of inquiry. 

It is not very difficult to define their functions, for they have a general 
family likeness, and almost always work into each other in such a man- 
ner as to produce a common result, The essence of all of them lies in a 
quick apprehension and recognition of the application of great principles 
to details ; and they are to morality what the power of rapid calculation 
is to mathematics. Thus the whole cluster of qualities which relate to 
the proper management of time—such as punctuality, the disposition 
(whatever it is to be called) which is opposed to loitering, and the power 
of working up spare moments for useful purposes—are all detailed appli- 
cations of energy and resolution. A man who does at twelve o’clock 
what he engaged to do at that Lour, is a man who attaches to his own re- 
solutions a clearer sense and a more definite and precise signification 
than one who sets about it at a quarter past twelve. A man who sits 
down to a piece of work, and never leaves it till it is completed, is a 
man who has a more permanent and conscious determination Yo get 
through it than one who occasionally allows his mind to turn away from 
his task to some other object of attention. The importance of thus work- 
ing out in detail the great principles upon which all effort depends is not 
only generally acknowledged, but is often, if possible, exaggerated. The 
temper of our times leads us all to consider such qualities not merely as 
those which are most frequently useful, but as those which are in their 
own nature most desirable and important. It is less commen either to 
perceive or to inquire what is their specific tendency, but it is neverthe- 
less a very definite and very plain one. They tend to success, but to 
nothing else. They enable a man to do whatever he undertakes in an 
easy, triumpbant manner, but they do not determine his aims or his des- 
tiny in life. They give a man his place ir his class, but they do not fix 
the class to which he belongs. This explains the subordinate position 
which ordinary language assigns to these qualities, and points at the 
same time to some limitations upon their importance which are usually 
overlooked, probably because the virtues in question are at once so use- 
fal and so difficult of attainment, that it is not considered safe to admit 
that their excellence is subject to any qualifications whatever. 

That which determines the class into which a man is to be put can 
only be indicated very vaguely. It is descrioed by such words az ge- 
nius, capacity, mental stature, and the like. It is impossible to say pre- 
cisely what the difference is between a large and a small-minded man, 
but the fact that there is such a difference, and that it can no more be 
removed by any training whatever than the difference between an oak 
and an elm, is unquestionable, Some men have more and wiser thoughts 
and stronger impulses, just as others have larger bones and harder mus- 
cles, than their neighbours; but the promptness with which they use 
their power and apply them to the details of the various subjects which 
come before them does not appear to bear any constant assignable rela- 
tion to this distinction. A wise, and even a clever man, may be dila- 
tory and slovenly, just as a strong man may be clumsy or stammer. 
Mental and moral, like oe dexterity, is simp!y aa element of power, 
and it is that element which lies next to its immediate practical applica- 
tion. The limitations which are thus imposed on the value of these po- 
pular qualities deserve more acknowledgment than they have received. 

The first of these limitations is, that such qualities are nothing in them- 
selves. Robert Hall used to say of early rising, that the real question 
was not what time you get up, but what you do when you are up; and, 
in the same way, it should be remembered that to keep your appointment 
is infinitely less important than to be able to do your business when you 
have kept it. It is, generally speaking, better to do a thing well and 
late than to do it punctually and ill. It is important not only to admit 
this, but to dwell upon it, because the minor qualities are much better 
able to plead their own cause than the greater ones. The effects of real 
ability and sound judgment are often slow, and not immediately obvious. 
The effect of punctuality is instantaneous. It produces direet and im- 
mediate agreeable results to all the parties concerned. It greases the 
wheels of life sensibly and effectually, and thus frequently obtains a de- 
gree of credit which fi is far from deserving. There are, on the other 
band, many cases in which the highest qualities are lavishly employed 
upon results of which the importance is never tested. A man may rightly 
and wisely employ deep thought and great mental labour in providing 
for contingencies which may after all not arise, or which he may prevent 
so effectually as to discredit the very precautions by which he prevented 
them. If this is done in a slovenly and dilatory manner, the only im- 
pression conveyed to those who are aware of the fact will be an unfa- 
vourable one, whilst foolish measures, the absurdity of which is unde- 
tected by the event, will often, if punctually carried out, give a man a 
high character for prudence and energy. In days like these, when the 
mechanism of life has been so greatly improved, and when there is com- 
paratively little room for the exhibition of the larger individual quali- 
tiee, the smaller ones are invested with even greater practical importance 
than they ever possessed before, and thus it becomes doubly necessary to 
remember that their only real value is derivative, and that they have no 
more power to do the businees of life really well than a pulley bas to lift 
a weight. All that they can do Is to regulate the direction and expen- 
diture of the force which is the real cause of motion. 

It isan apparent paradox, but it is nevertheless strictly true, that the 
minor virtues are, in some cases, and for some purposes, undesirable— 
possibly even mischievous. In practical life this can ae be the case, 
though even there they may and frequently do degenerate into priggish- 
ness, and lead people to suppose that the tool, and not the hand, or the 
mind which guides the hand, is what does the work; but in matters of 
thought, speculation, and literature, the exception to their utility isa 
wider one. There was a time when people believed that genius was es- 
sentially irregular, and perhaps no affectation is more puerile and more 
pernicious than that of despising common rules in order to get credit for 
possessing genius. The affectation and the belief are both out of fashion 
now, but there was a sort of foundation foreach. The specific advantage 
of the minor virtues is their tendency to produce success and triumph ; 
but these are not always desirable, and they are often especially unde- 
sirabie for men whose lives are passed in thought. A man who by na- 
ture or early habit does everything neatly, completely, and punctually, 
whose mind has no loose ends, and who undertakes nothing that he does 
not perform, may be a happy man and a useful man, but he is a little 
apt to be blind to many things which he would see if he were less estima- 
ble and less respectable. The power of concentrating the mind on a given 
subject for a given time, finishing it off, and turning to something else, is 
a great gift ; but the man who dwaddles, and loiters, and turns aside to 
other things, though never to be sufficiently pitied and blamed, has a few 
set-offs. The mind is not a mere machine, and it cannot be used as if it 
were one. Our thoughts neither are, nor ought to be, entirely in our 
own control. At least if a man chooses to tyrannize over himself, he 
must take the consequence. He will miss much that would otherwise 
have occurred to him. 

He will think and feel less deeply and less comprehensively than he 
would have felt. He will no doubt have done his work tothe time. He 
will have walked his mental four miles in the hour, but he will have a 
very inexact notion of the road by which he has come. Perhaps no two 
men ever exemplified the advantages and disadvantages of the two tem- 
pers of mind more perfectly than Southey and Coleridge. Southey was 
as punctual, as businesslike, as prompt and industrious a man as ever 
lived. His life was blameless, manly, and honest, and his works are 
miracles of literary workmanship. Coleridge, ou the other hand, passed 
his whole life out at elbows, morelly and physically. He was inexact, 
he loitered, he wasted his time, he undertook schemes of all sorts which 





he never carried out ; and when he died he left behind him a heap of 
“ remains,” literary and philosophical, unfinished, dishevelled, and con- 





fased. For all this, however, Coleridge was far the greater man of ‘the 
two; and it is difficult to deny that if there was not a direct connexion, 
there was at least a strong sympathy, between his genius and his sloven- 
liness. He had a gift for seeing the difficulties of life, its seamy side, its 
incongruities and contradictions, which he would probably have lost if 
he had been more respectable and victorious. Ifa man has to do justice 
to the world in which he lives, he must have a sympathy for the scepti- 
cal and unsuccessiul view of things which a sturdy and resolute man ig 
almost certain to despise. It is no doubt the great mystery of life that, 
whenever any good quality is traced far enough up, it is found to in- 
volve bad consequences. Good and evil are interwoven not merely in 
our feelings, but, as it would seem, in our very faculties and in the con- 
stitution of our minds; and it is almost impossible to think of any ser- 
mon, lay or clerical, that has ever been preached, without feeling that, 
fortanate as it might be for mankind if the preacher's advice were gene- 
rally followed, it would be unfortunate if it were followed universally. 
Saturday Revi 
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TRAVELLED PRINCES OF WALES. 

There is a Prince of Wales on the seas, wending his way, by a course 
which Prince of Wales never yet followed, to au object which none of the 
young gentlemen bearing that proud title ever yet cared for. The 
earliest of those travelled youths went abroad under mournful auspices ; 
misery was the fellow-wayfarer of some; others went with menace 
against the land which they visited, and where they were little welcome. 
The firet of them who “ left old England on the lea’”’ was scarcely thir- 
teen years of age when his mother Isabella led him over to France, and 
in a few months ot 1325 and the following year unconsciously moulded 
him into the dethroner of his father, Edward of Caernarvon. 

The tracee of the next travelled Prince of Wales are found in words 
which still ring with the echoes of glory. Cressy, won at fifteen years of 
age; Poictiers in a princely manhood ; and that brilliant sojourn of nine 
years in Guienne, which rendered the governorship of our Black Prince 
the admiration of statesmen, as his deeds of arms had secured for him 
the love of every soldier. 

From his return thence in 1371, above fourscore yeare elapsed before 
we meet with another Prince of Wales leaving, in this case most anwil- 
lingly, the shores of England for a foreign land. A boy, nine years of 
age, is driven ashore at L’Ecluse with his mother, the indomitable Mar- 
garet of Anjou. The boy had known sorrow long before that ; but now 
he begins a seven-years’ exile, the happiest years of his chequered life, 
during which his mother trained him to be worthy of the throne of Henry 
the Sixth. When the lesson was completed, this Prince of Wales returned 
only to find a bloody grave at Tewkesbury. 

Again, half-a-dozen princes succeed to the title, all home-keeping 
youths. Then comes Charles Stuart, with his picturesque character and 
romantic miseries. He goes to Spain, not like his predecessor, the Black 
Prince. in arms, to come back victorious, but in love, to come back baf- 
fled and humiliated. His was the moet unpopular and unprofitable voyage 
ever made by Prince of Wales. To it succeeds another voyage. Itis a 
June morning of 1646: a ship is running between Jersey and the French 
coast ; and it is freighted rarely. Noblest of all there, in point of rank, 
is a good-humoured lad of sixteen, who occasionally takes the helm in 
hand, and so whom Jermyn aud Digby speak with deference. It is youn 
Charles Stuart, on his way to St. Germains, not to set foot in Bogland 
again till long and weary years have passed away, and fioally open to 
him the golden opportunity which he so lamentably abused. 

Of the two succeeding Stuart princes who held the title by courtesy of 
their followers, but not by the law of the land, they were necessarily s0- 
journers abroad ;—but we pass these princely travellers against their 
will to notice the Princes of Wales of the House of Brunswick. These 
have travelled fo, but never from, England until now, in the person of 
young Albert Edward. The first Brunswick Prince with this English 
title did not step on English ground till he had counted more than thirty 
years, and then he came among us with more love for what he had left 
than regard for what he was arriving at, One singularity concerning 
him is, that he had a very narrow escape of visiting America, under cir- 
cumstances altogether different from those which mark the progress to 
Canada of the present Heir of England. Lord Berkeley was so much 
moved by the ferocious hatred of George the First for this scapegrace of 
a son, that he offered to relieve his royal and suffering lord, by kidnap- 
ping the Prince, and so disposing of him amid the Transatlantic planta- 
tions, that his living whereabout should never more be known to mortal 
man! [fall the reported details of this os be true, it displays wonder- 
fal instinct of race in the Berkeleys,—one of whom lent his castle for the 
“ disposing”’ of the very first man who had borne the title of “ Wales” — 
poor Edward of Caernarvon ! 

No other heir-apparent of the same family made even so near an ap- 
proach to “ going abroad” during his heirship as this. Frederick, the 
father of George the Third, traversed the sea 4 his twenty-second year 
to assume among our great-grandsires the dignity of English Prince. 
There is a tradition among some of the old officers of the household of 
George the Fourth, that, prior to the Regency, he made a stolen visit 
to the Duke of Orleans, The tradition is mainly upheld by the Prince’s 
familiarity with the typography of Paris; but such a knowledge would 
imply that he must have been tolerably well known also ; and this story 
we take to be apocryphal. 

Finally, we have now, for the first time, a Prince of Wales movin 
from England over the waters unimpelled by adversity, or uninfluen 
by a spirit of aggression. Happy circumstance and praiseworthy pur- 
pose alone accempany this son of an English mother. May Canada re- 
turn us our Prince with new experiences, happy memories, and endow- 
ments which shall make of his manhood a time of glorious usefulness, 
and a period to be pointed at as exemplary and felicitous, for ever! 
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Mopern Lonpoy.—During the growth of London we have had several 
“ages” marked by the use of peculiar materials. 

Two thousand years or so ago, we had an age of mud-work and wat- 
ling.. Then the Romans came, and we may believe that we had for four 
centuries an age of brickwork. During the Saxon time there was an age 
of wood, superseded by the use of stone in the Normandays. Then came 
again the use of wood, which was continued, to a very great extent, until 
the Great Fire of 1666. Afterwards we had another age of brick, which 
lasted for nearly two hundred years. Then, for a short time, stucco was 
the rage: now, however, an age of substantial stonework is beginning, 
which promises to give us a lasting city. 

Frora time to time we wander abroad, and look with wonder at the vast 
masses of buildings which are at present in the course of removal for al- 
teration and improvement. This is the case, not only within the corpo- 
rate limits, but throughout most other neighbourhoods which are about 
a hundred or a hundred and fifty years old. 

The premises of the City warehousemen, the offices of the great 
bankers, and of insurance and other companies, now contrast curious! 
with the recollection of the dingy and inconvenient buildings which 
stood in many instances not twelve years ago. 

The old-fashioned hostelry, the ‘“ Swan-with-two-Necks (Nicks),”’ its ° 
gabled roof and quaint looking frontage, have disappeared, and instead 
a front of massive architecture is appearing. Here the railway carrier, 
notwithstanding the alterations, is busily pursuing his work. Shops, and 
plates of lees pretension, are also undergoing a great change. Note, 
for instance, the shop of a well known butcher, not far from the Guild- 
ball: the front, of stone, is composed of a large circular headed window 
and entrance. At the centering of the former is a colossal lion’s head : 
the head of the ox is equally classical, it would have harmonized as well 
with the generui design, and have been more appropriate. It is surpris- 
ing to look in all directions at the works of magnitude which are goin 
forward above the surface ; and now the earth below is being troubled: 
and coon in all direction thousands of passengers will be rolled along 
beneath the crowded footpaths and roadways. 

Most wonderful are the phases of London: no man can fathom its 
varied depths, its glories, and its shame. 

It would be interesting if we could get an account of the sums which 
have been spent even within the last ten years on the building of new 
houses, churches, prisons, and other institutions, within the metropolitan 
district ; the cost of the alteration of shops and publichouses: the latter 
alone would amount to an extraordinary sum. Some rough estimate 
might be formed of the amount of capital expended withio the metropo- 
litan district in the way above mentioned, and in the construction of 
sewers and roads: the total would be startling. 





New Orteans Accorprye To Capt. Mayne Rer.—In Once a Month, a 
new publication issued in London, each number of which is a complete 
story, Capt. Reid thus writes of the Crescent City :— 

Among the cities of America New Orleans enjoys a special reputation. 
The important position it holds as the key to the great valley of the 
Mississippi, of whose commerce it is the natural entrepdt and decharge—its 
late rapid growth and aggrandizement—all combine to render the ‘“‘ Cre- 
scent City’ one of the most interesting places in the world, and by far 
the most interesting in the United States of America. A variety of other 
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have contributed to invest New Orleans with a pecaliar 
in the eyes of the American people. The romantic history of 
its early settlement—the sub-tropical etamp of ite vegetation, and the 
truly tropical character of its climate—the repeated changing of owners, 
the tafiax and commingling of the most varied and opposite nationalities, 
and the bizarrerie of manners and customs resulting therefrom, could not 
do otherwise than produce a community of a peculiar kind ; and such has 
been the result. where ae will throughout the Atlantic states, or 
‘ even through the states of the west, you will find a certain sentiment of 
interest attached to the name of the “ Crescent City ;” and no one talks of 
it with nce. The young Kentuckian, who has not yet been 
« down the river,” looks forward with pleasant anticipation to the hour 
when he may indulge in a visit to that place of infiaite laxury and plea- 
sure—the Mecca of the Western world. 

The growth of New Orleans has been rapid almost beyond parallel— 
that is, dating from the day it became a republican city. Up to that 
time its history is ecarce worth tt Sixty years have witnessed 
its increase from a village of 10,000—of little trade and less importance 
—to a grand pete. city numbering a population of 200,000 souls. 
And this in the teeth of a pestilential epidemic that annually robs it of 
its thousands of inhabitants! But for the drawbacks of climate New 
Orleans would ere this have rivalled New York ; but it looks forward to 
astill grander future. Its people believe it destined to become the me- 
is of the world ; and, regarding its position, there is no great presump- 

tion in the prophecy. : : 
New Orleans is not looked upon as a provincial city—it never was one. 
It is a true metropolis, and ever has been from the time it was the head- 
uarters and commercial depot of the gulf pirates, to the present hour. 
tg manners and customs are its own; its fashions are original, or, if 
borrowed, it is from the Boulevards, not from Broadway. The latest 
coiffure of a Parisian belle, the cut of a coat, or the shape of a hat, will 
make its appearance upon the streets of New Orleans earlier than on 


those of New York—notwithstanding the advantage which the latter has | @ 


in Atlantic steamers: and, what is more, the coat and hat of the New 
Orleanois will be of better fabric and costlier materials than that of the 
New Yorker. The Creole cares little for expense : he clothes himself in 
the best—the finest linen that looms can produce—the finest cloth that 
ean be falricated. Hats are worn costing 25 dollars; and the bills of a 
tailor of the Rue Royale would astonish even a customer of Stultz. I 
have myself some remembrance of a twelve guinea coat, made me by one 
of these Transatlantic artist ; but I remember also that it was a coat. 
New Orleane, thea, may fairly claim to be considered a metropolis. 





Tue Eric Fever.—Who among us has not suffered from that fiéver 
brulante—that generous malady of youth? How many contented sub- 
editors and quiet book-sellers’ readers do we not know, who, in their hot 
adolescence, came to town, their portmanteaus bursting with the “ Some- 
thingiad,”’ in twenty-four cantos, or with blank-verse tragedies running 
to the orthodox five acts? Stipple, the charming domestic painter ; Jon- 
quil, who limns flowers and fruits so exquisitely, commenced with their 
enormous cartoons and show-clock oil pictures: “ Orestes pursued by the 
Eumenides,” “ Departure of Regulus,”’—Jla vieille patraque, in short—the 
old, heroic, impossible undertakings. And did not Liston imagine that 
he was born to play Macbeth? and did not Douglas Jerrold project a 
treatise on Natural Philosophy ? and where is the little boarding-school 
miss that has not dreamt of riding in a carriage with a coronet on the 
panels, and being called her ladysbip? Amiaa thinks the grandiloquent 
music of “ Norma” wou!d suit her ; the maiden speech of young Quintus 
Briscus is a tremendous outburst against miaisters. Quintus is going to 
the country, and cut the Gordian knot of red-tape. The session after 
next he will be a junior Lord of the Treasury, the demurest and most 
complacent of placemen. Peers, politicians, pamphleteers, and players : 





we all find our level. Rolling about the board is not to be tolerated for 
avy length of time : we must peg in somewhere, and happy the man who 
finds himself in the right hole, and is satisfied with thai state of life into 
which it has pleased heaven to call him !—Cornhill Magazine. 


App-Et-KapErR on IstamisM.—The followizg letter from Abd el-Kader, 
to the Birgis Barys (Eagle of Paris), has interest at the present crisis : 

Glory to God !—I have been delighted by all that you have written 
in the Birgis on the subject of the Mussulman States. You have in truth 

ven good advice, and you would be heard if you had spoken to the 
fring: but it is to the dead that you have appealed. You have based 
your remarks on two points. You might have mentioned a third, and 
said that truly Mussulman sovereigns love the conduct of honest men 
and follow their footsteps in the ways of justice and contempt of worldly 
goods, for it is on high that little ones should look for an example. Alas! 
we are far enough from doing so. The present state of the Mussulman 
and Christian empires, everything that is taking place to-day, was pre- 
dicted by Mohammed in his time, and that is what gives such authority to 
his prophecies. He has announced the annibilation of the Chosroes, and 
there are no more Chosroes ; he has also said that the Christian Kings 
should maintain themselves in power till the end of time ; and that the 
sovereigns of his people should be abandoned of God by reason of their 
injustice and love of the world’s goods ; lastly, he has said that the world 
shall not end till the Christians have become the majority of the human 
race. And that event cannot fail to arrive, because, as Mislam, the au- 
thorised interpreter of Mohammed, has said, they have, above all, four 
qualities which ensure their future success—-clemency in victory, obsti- 
nncy in defeat, energy in retaliation, and charity to the poor, the weak, 
and the bereaved. I will add, of myself, that they join to these gifts one 
still greater—viz., skill in withdrawing themselves in case of necessity 
from the injustice and oppression of their kings. 

1 weep, O my God, over the annihilation of Islamism. We are from 
God, and to Him we return. 

At this moment dreadful disorder prevails among the Maronites and 
the Druses. The evil has deep roots everywhere. Butchery and murder 
are going on in all parts. God grant that things may have a better 
ending. 

Greeting to God, the Mighty, from his poor servant, 


Damascus, June 10. Abp EL-KapDeErR. 





A Moruer’s Devotion.—The wife of a farm labourer, living in Buck- 
inghamshire, has a little son whose lower limbs are unfortunately useless. 
Medical advice and skill likely to be of any service was not to be had 
except in the metropolis, and was not available to her except in connec- 
tion with one of the public hospitals, The poor child’s case, though by 
no means hopeless, was not one which, according to hospital regulations, 
could be admitted for indoor treatment. As an outdoor patient, all that 
was possible might be done for him. Out of her husband’s scanty earn- 
ings, however, it was impossible that she could pay for conveyance to 
and from London; but a mother’s love was not to be defrauded of its 
object by any such obstacle. It was possible the boy might be cured, 
and that was enough. The thirty miles intervening between him and the 
means of his possible restoration were to her affection but as a step. She 
put her son on her shoulder, and, week by week, she carried him all those 
weary miles, slept for a night at the hospital, and next day, resuming her 
precious load, bore him cheerfully home again. For nearly four months 
did she do this, till her great exertion brought on a serious illness, and 
she herself had to seek hospital care. Recovered, but never again to be 
the strong and healthy woman she was before, she resumed the task of 
maternal affection, and, though less frequently, still carries her child to 
receive the attention of the kind and skilful physicians of that institution. 
— Buckinghamshire paper. 


Hocartu’s Rake’s Mercenary MarriaGE.—Released from the catch- 
poles’ claws, the ungrateful Rakewell, now become mercenary, hunts up 
what is called a “ City fortune.” A rich old maid, dreadfally ugly, and 
with a decided cast in her eye, is foolish enough to marry him ; and mar- 
ried the badly-assorted pair are in Marylebone Church. See them at the 
altar. The parson is purblind, the clerk is gaunt and hungry-looking. 
The rake has grown unhealthy fat. The bride is very eplendid and 
hideous. Not so the little charity-boy, who adjusts the hassock for her 
to kneel upon. He has a pretty, innocent face, but his clothes are 
patched and ragged, as if the governors of the Charitable Grinders, to 
whose school he belongs, didn’t treat him very liberally. Indeed, there 
is a woeful want of charity visible in the whole proceeding. Arachne 
has been busy with the poor-box; and an overgrown spider’s web has 
been woven over the orifice of that charitable coffer. A crack runs 
through the ninth commandment en the tablet within the communion- 
rails. Two dogs are snarling at one another. In the distant aisle, the 
pew-openers and almswomen are squabbling, and even coming to 
blows—clapperclawing one another with great fury—over the largess 
given by the bridegroom ; while—can I believe my eyes ?—there a 
pears, meekly kneeling as bridesmaid, and holding up the bride’s train, 
& comely young woman, who bears a remarkable appearance to Mrs. 
Sarah Young. Surely, it is somewhat overdoing charity and long suf- 
fering for her to officiate at the marriage of this wrinkled harridan with 
the man she has loved. Perhaps the likenesses may be accidental 3 or, 
Perhaps, it may be acceptable as a supportable bypothesis that Sarah, 








deprived of her capital by her generosity to the rake in his distress, has 
been compelled to give up the millinery business, and go into service as 
lady’s-maid to the squinting spinster, even as Lydia became bandmaiden 
to the widow Green. Her mistress ip | married, she accompanies her 
to church, and tells not her love, but suffers, and loves on unrequitingly. 





Kixe Worsuir.—That was a curious state of morals and politics in 
Europe, a queer congequence of the triumph of the monarchical principle. 
Feudalism was beaten down, The nobility, in its quarrels with the 
crown, had pretty well succumbed, and the monarch was all in all. He 
became almost divine ; the proudest and most ancient gentry of the land 
did menial service for him, Who should carry Louis XIV.’s candle when 
he went to bed? what prince of the blood should hold the king’s shirt 
when his Most Christian Majesty changed that garment !—the French 
memoirs of the seventeenth century are full of such details and equabbles. 
The tradition is not yet extinct in Europe. Any of you who were pre- 
sent, as myriads were, at that splendid pageant, the opening of our 
Crystal Palace in London, must have seen two noble lords, great officers 
of the household, with ancient pedigrees, with embroidered coats, and 
stars on their breasts, and wands in their hands, walking backwards for 
near the space of a mile, while the royal procession made its progress. 
Shall we wonder—shall we be angry—shall we laugh at these old-world 
ceremonies? View them as you will, according to your mood ; and with 
scorn or wiih respect, or with anger and sorrow, as your temper leads 
you. Up goes Gesler’s hat upon the pole. Salute that symbol of sove- 
reignty with heartfelt awe; or with a sulky shrug of acquiescence, or 
with a grinning obeisance ; or with a stout rebellious No—clap your own 
beaver down on your pate, and refuse to doff it, to that spangled velvet 
and flaunting feather. I make no comment upon the spectators’ beha- 
viour ; all I say is, that Gesler’s cap is still up in the market-place of 
Europe, and not a few folks are still kneeling to it—Zhackeray's Four 

eorges, 








Cbess. 
PROBLEM No. 603. By W.C.C., of New York. 
BLACK, 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 





SoLvTion TO Prosiem No. 602. 


White. Black, 
1. KttoK8 K toQ7 
2. KrtoQ6 K anywhere 
3. Kt checkmates, 





To CorrESPONDENTS.— W. C. C. We acknowledge receipt of your contribu- 
tions with thanks. They shall undergo examination. ——Dr. J. T. C. It will 
afford us much pleasure to hear from you as often as your convenience will 
permit. 





The following GAME was played between Dr. J. T. Carpenter and anothez 
member of the Pottsville Chess Club, July 24, 1960. 


KING’S GAMBIT EVADED. 


White (Dr. C.) Black (Mr. H. P.) White (Dr.C.) Black (Mr. H. P.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 15 Castles, Q R PtoQ4 
2PtoK B4 BtoB4 16 PtoK R4 BtoR4 

3 KttoK B3 PtoQ3 17 Pto Kt4 Bto B2 
4PtQB3 “BtoK Kt5 18 PtoR5b PtoQ Kt4 

5 P to Q4 (a) P tks P 19 QtoB2 PtoKR3 

6 P tks P Bto Kt3 20 QtoQ2 KtoR2 

7 QtoR4ch QtoQ2 21 Q Rto Kt PtoQR4 

8 BtoQ Kt5 PtoQB3 22 Rto Kt6 P tks Q Kt P (c) 
9 BtoQB4 B tks Kt 23 Btks RP P tks Kt 

10 P tks B Kt to K 2 (0) 24 Rtks P ch KtoR 

ll BtoK3 Castles 25 QtoKt2(d) RtoKt 

12 KttoQB3 KtoR 26 R tks R ch Q tks R 

13 PtoK Bd PtoB3 27 BtksQ 

14 BtoK6 QtQ And White mates next move. 








(a) The move recommended by the German Handbook is Bto K2. Mr. 
Morphy in his match with Lowenthal played B toQ B4. We have not analysed 
the move in the text, but we think it may be made without disadvantage.— 
(6) If Btks QP, White would reply with B tks K B P ch.—(c) Had Black 
played 

1 icsnicrinmidiuiniins 
23. R P tks Kt ch 
24. B tks P, and mates in two or three moves, 


(d) Well played! Black’s game is now hopeless. 


Kt tks R 
toR 








KyicuTs AND THEIR InsiGNrA.—In the year ending at Michaelmas, 
1859, insignia were issued by the Lord Chamberlain for three Knights 
of the Garter—the Prince of Wales, and the Earls of Derby and Har- 
rowby ; and for two Knights of the Thistle—the Marquis of Ailsa and 
Lord Kinnaird. Insignia of the Order of the Bath were issued for six 
military and seven civil Grand Crosses, for 11 Military Knights Com- 
manders, for seven Civil Commanders, and for 71 military and 23 civil 
Cumpanions—a goodly addition to the roll. The public purse provides 
the insignia ; the charge for the year amounted to more than £3,000, 
and a member of the House of Commons has been 80 inquisitive as to 
ask for the items. The return shows that a new garter costs more than 
£30. The mantle of each of the noble earls who received the Order of 
the Garter required £67. A banner was placed over the stall of the 
Kiog of Portugal in St. George’s Chapel of the value of nearly £28, 
Bat the chief expense was for the great number of investment badges 
required for so many Companions. The collars of all the orders and all 
the insignia of the Garter and the Thistle are returned to the Lord 
Chamberlain upon the decease of a knight. The insignia are less fre- 
quently worn than was once the custom. In speeches in Parliament this 
generation finds no allusion to “ the noble lord in the blue riband.” 





Tae Eicuteenta Century Fins GENTLEMAN.—You can have foreign 
testimony about old-world London, if you like: and my before quoted 
friend, Charles Louis, Baron de Pdllnitz, will conduct us to it. “A man 
of sense,” says he, “or a fine gentleman, is never at a loss for company 
in London, and this is the way the latter passes his time. He rises late, 
puts on a frock, and, leaving his sword at home, takes his cane and goes 
where he pleases. The park is commonly the place where he walks, be- 
cause ’tis the Exchange for men of quality. ’Tis the same thing as the 
Tuileries at Paris, only the park has a certain beauty of simplicity which 
cannot be described. The grand walk is called the Mall ; is full of peo- 
ple at every hour of the day, but especially at morning and evening, 
when their Majesties often walk with the Royal family, who are attended 
only by half-a-dozen yeomen of the guard, and permit all persons to walk 
at the same time with them. The ladies and gentlemen always appear 
in rich dresses, ior the English, who, twenty years ago, did not wear 
gold lace but in their army, are now embroidered and bedaubed as much 
as the French. I speak of persons of quality ; for the citizen still con- 
tents himself with a suit of fine cloth, a good hat and wig,fand fine linen. 
Everybody is well clothed here, and even the beggars don’t make so 
ragged an appearance as they do elsewhere.” After our friend, the man 
of quality, has had bis morning or undress walk in the Ma)l, he goes home 
to dress, and then saunters to some coffee house or chocolate house fre- 
quented by the persons he would see. “ For ’tis a rule with the English 
to go once a day at least to houses of this sort, where they talk of busi- 
ness and news, read the papers, and often look at one another without 


opening their lips. And ’tis very well they are so mate: the coffee 
houses would be intolerable, and there would be no hearing what one 
man said where they are so many. The chocolate house in St. James’s 
Street, where I go every morning to pass away the time, is always so fall 
that a man can scarce turo ubout in it.”—Thackeray’s Four Georges. 














Tae Crownine Discovery.—Tue Wor.p AppRectares ir.—The progress 
of practical science, during the last thirty-five years, has been unexampled in 
the history of the world. Intelligence, which in the early part of the present 
century travelled slowly by stages and horse-posts on the land, and by sail: 
vessels on the sea, now literally lightens through all lands. Ocean steam navi- 
gation, upon which we looked with astonishment at its commencement, is now 
comparative! a stale affair, and submarine cables convey from shore to shore 
in the twinkling of an eye, all that is of importance to the merchant, the states- 
man, or the private citizen in any walk of life. But there is one discovery, 
made within the period we have named, of more importance to mankind than 
all the rest. It is neither more nor less than the means of curing all the most 
painfol and dangerous of humaa ailments ; and to Taomas Ho.tioway, the 
originator of this great boon to the sick and suffering, belong, of right, the 
hig est honours. His Pills and Ointment, those sovereign remedies for inter- 
nal and external disease, before which dyspepsia and scrofala, and all the com- 
a nee which are most prevalent in this and other countries, succumb, are in- 

wr of more value, in a philanthropic sense, than any iaveution for the 
annihilation of time and space. Steam, however, is the great agent of their 
diffusion. It ay bears them to the ends of the earth. When a thousand 
glittering theories of the present day shall have been forgotten, the substantial 


benefits conferred upon mankind by Professor HoLLoway will be held in grate- 
ful remembrance.—N. Y. Mercury. 


THE NEW AMERICAN WATCH. 


I* ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GENTLEMEN WHO PREFER A 
thinner watch than those usually made by us, we have lately issued a new style of 
watch on the three-quarter plate model, especially designed for this purpose. 

Tn establishing this new series, it has also been our design to produce a watch in every 
way superior to the best and highest priced products of the most reputable of English and 
Swiss watch manufacturers ; and no labour or expense has been spared to this end. 

Tn all respects of fine and durable material, of external and internal finish, of accurate 

p jon and adjust: of math ically just proportions, and of practical results, 
our new three-quarter plate watch challenges comparison with apy in the world. 














FOR THE AMERICAN WATCH CO., OF WALTHAM, MASS., 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 
182 Broadway, New York. 


MISS HAINES 


ESPECTFULLY INFORMS HER FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC, THAT HER 
Schoo! will commence 





On THURSDAY, September 20. 
oe attendance of her pupils is respectfully requested. 
rculars can be obtained at her resid No. 10Gramercy Park (Rast 20th Street) 


P or the of pups to her school can be made by letter until the 
lst of September. After that date, Miss Haines will be at home to attend to them in 
person. 





amiaai 








J. R. STAPFORD'S 
OLIVE TA Hw. 


HEN OLIVE TAR IS INHALED, ITS HEAL - 
ing Balsamic Odours are brought in direc t 
contact with the lining membranes of the 
Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and all the 
Air-Cells of the Lungs, 
Relieving at once any Pain or Oppression, and heal 
ing any Irritation or Inflammation. 

When Olive Tar !s taken upon Sugar, 
it forms an unequalied Soothing and Healing Syrup 
for Coughs and all Throat Diseases. 

When Olive Tar is applied, its magnetic 
or concentrated curative powers render it a most 
speedy and efficient 

PAIN ANNIHILATOR. 
Olive Tar is not _sticky—does not 
discolour. 
Fifty cents a bottle, at No. 442 Broadway, New York, 
and by all Druggists. 





J. R. STAFFORD’S 
TRON & SULPHUR POWDERS 


Are a soluble preparation of Iron and Su'phur, identi- 
cal with that existing in the blood of a perfectly healthy 
person. Uniting with the digested food, 


They Revitalize and Purify the Blood, 


They impart Energy to the Nervous 
System, 


They Invigorate the Liver, 
They Strengthen the Digestion, 
They, Regulate the Secretions of the 
, 
And area Specific for all Female Weak- 
nesses. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR A PACKAGE. 
At 442 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
and all Druggists. 





STEAM. 
NEW YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, AND HAVRE. 


HE VANDERBILT EUROPEAN LINE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIPS SAI 
between New York, Southampton and Havre. 

















From New York for Returning from 
Southampton and Havre Havre and South’ ton, 

VANDERBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre....Saturday, July 28.. oe 
ILLINOIS, apt B. P. Griffen....-cccces Saturday, Aug. ll. 
qT ERBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre....Saturday, Sep. 8.. 

LINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griff +. Baturday, Sep. 22. 
VANDERBILT, Capt. P. re....Saturday, Oct. 20. 
ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griffen Saturday, Nov. 3......ccccsees 











These steamships have water-tight compartments, are built in the best manner for safety 
and comfort, class A. 1, and insure at as low rates as any ships that cross the ocean. 
First Cabin, $120 and $100 | Second Cabin.......... $60 
Certificates of passage iesued from Europe to America.—Specie delivered in London and 
Paris. For Passage or Freight apply to 
D. TORRANCE, No. 5 Bowling Green, New York. 
A.N. CHRYSTIE, Havre. 
B. G. WAINWRIGHT & CO., 13 Rue Fabourg Montmartre, Paris 
OAKFORD & CO., 67 Gracechurch St., London. 
DUNLOP, SCHOALES & CO., Southampton. 
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TO SOUTHERNERS, i 


DRINKERS OF 
Congress Water, 


UCH SPURIOUS MINERAL WATER ISSOLD AS “CONGRESS WATER;”* 
by unprincipled persons or counterfeiters, who, when they dare not use tha name, call 
it “ Saratoga’’ Water, ‘‘Saratoga”’ being only the name of the town where the Spring is 


situated. 
. 
scan? 
98 Cedar Street, New York City, 


To protect the public from such impositions, we have all our Corks 
b. 
CLARKE & WHITE. T 


branded thus = 
Any not having those words and letters on the Corks are Counterfeit ; 

and the Purchaser should prosecute the Seller for swindling. 
Lists of dealers who procure Congress Water for their sales direct from our house, are_kep 
at our office for the purpose of distribution to those who desire to purchase 
GENUINE CONGRESS WATER 





ern Depot of Congress Water, . 





Orders will receive prompt attention if addressed to us at our South- 
in their own neighbourhood. 


co. & Wet 





Md. aie ceed 

















ae FINANCIAL. HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 






































































































$500,000 HIGHT PER CENT. OFFIOR OF THE OCEAN HOUsS 85, 
¥ LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, NEWPORT, R. &. 
OF THE TEXAS 44 NEW sr ay RAILROAD 00. INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. —— is Sih 
TEXAS DIVISION. mM KE I 
i New Yor, Ocroper 23, 1859. AVE MUCH PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING TO THEIR NUMEROUS 
road, and its appurte F 
an tf aeerted co ot $a:0000, and upon ey ety sixty-eight thousand | ‘THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY I8 PUB and the P-blic that the great success which ded their ions last po gay 
most desirable lished in conformity with the requirements of the lvth Section of the Act of its Incorpo the OCEAN HOUSE, and the flattering testi whieh they vesstved, bave taldhees 


‘acres of valuable land, are now off-rei to the public as one of the 
market. 


























































_— 
PO vise ort: dae eae Com Promlums on unexpired risk on the dth Oetober, I858....-.o.oeee-r+++ $280,280 29 to tad 3 it for a further term of two years. The house has been renovated, the plazzas 
inthe Division of the great trunk line which, within twelve to et months, will Premiums received during the year to 4th Oct’r, 1859, on ons 0 relai. ,and various internal improvements made. A new aystem of ventilation and drain- 
oe Galves‘on, and every ‘mportant poiat in Texts, with New Orleans, —- in ine 7 press cesecsessesnsepenecetnonnsscacecere: QUEMERS 84 age has (at great cost) been introduced, and the surrounding grounds beautifully orna. 
with the lines running North and already completed, place New York wii Wty 471... ceoteentincas sacuechira>ecelibtioereeaevecs onER EE RAMONE On mented with trees, shrubs, flowers, &c. Messrs, KERNER & BIRCH have determined that 
~ —_— the house shall be kept, ia every respect, asa first-class house (as a branch of the Claren- 
The Bonds Totai Amount of Premiums..........+ . seeseeerceseseeee+ BL 284467 29 don,) and they will iacbteoenbie Bed: 1 
will be redeemable on 1st November, 1878, bear 8 per cent. interest ; coupons payable sem:- s-seb ptheretieoes such. In conclusion, they beg to render 
on Ist May and Ist November, in the City of New York. Amount of Earned Preminms during the year.........+.++--++++ese5 $972,204 11 their thanks for the liberal patronage and support which they received last season, and feai 
security for rompt payment of the eons. pede to codes with tows S Return Premiums......... c.sscceesceecsccseeccceeescees 65,750 69 confident that the season of 1860 will prove the most brilliant that Newport has 
i fend lodividually peed ante at present valued at $500,000. Net Earned Premiums. .........--+-+++++++ cocese coseesecees $906,543 42 rienced. . 
“Taps prospectu-es, copies of charter, trast deeds, land grants, and every information, Losses during the same SS & HELMSMULLER’S CELEBRATED GERMANIAN ORCHESTRA, so deservedly popu- 
may be had on application to ©. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, On ane Bieks sais cowed sees lar at Newport the last fourteen seasons, has been engaged exclusively for the Ocean House. 
or E. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, “ Fire - eee In compliance with the wish of several families, the House will be opened on the 19th, 
No. 38 William Street, Merchant’s Exchange. instead of the 28th June, 
Exp A plan of the building can be seen, and rooms engaged, at the Clarendon Hotel, New 
UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, York. . 
No, 48 WALL STREET 
BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOR The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1839, were as follows, viz :— PAVILION AT GLEN COVE, L. 1. 
Capital ........ eeececccccssese ceveccoecceccoses o+eeee 1,000,000 Real Estate and Bonds and Morigages............ccsecesccssecseeses 0 Will Open Monday, 18th June. 
—_— 8 Loans on Stocks, ceerent Interest on Bonds and Mortgages Ky HIS HOUSE, FOR ITS COMMODIOUSNESS, SHADED LAWNS, BATHING 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS: and Rents of Real Estate, Salvages, &C..........+s-seeeeee + 612,178 99 Grounds, and Fine Drives, is unsurpassed. 
By order of any Court in the State........--00e-seeeeresseeees eeaecenees -five per cent” GO esata nose syne eeees teeeceseeceeeeeees seeeee oe Bemnatention tires times a-day (except Sundays) by Steamboats. Good Stabling for 
SD ellen nrnreenteess=nns ee ha bar ont Premium Accounts n ot yet collected «-..-.. = since “gia bad ed 10,491 29 y nQoms may be engaged at the Madison Square Hotel, of which this honse is s branch. 
1 aad i gan a c en sundr: utu ‘insurance Companies (including $15,354 r. Wm. Weeks, | rmer owner property wi ti 
Deposits me, be made and Me ey +t Ae and will be entitled to interest for the the Sumpenste ‘own scrip) estimated... apc testes Benet . $4,990 50 wants of the guests. re a nn is time and attendance to the 
‘) t) ue . ° vend 
4 ooh p Pm Arenas or Trustees of Estates, and Females unaccustomed to the $1,974,230 72 HIN L. MOORE, Proprietor. * 
transaction of business, as well as Religious and Benevolent Institutions, will find this Com- penn moan he ., - 
pany & convenient dep. sitory for money. The Board of Trustees have this day directed ‘hat a Dividend of Interest to Lat November BIXBY’S HOTEL, 
TRUSTEES. Pay oy aagglpalaemmne on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on No. 834 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JOSEPH LAWRENC#, President. Also, that a Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- HIS HOTEL IS KEPT ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. ROOMS ARE FURNISHED 
DANIEL D. LORD pany, on their terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the Ist January next. in the best manner. Guests are charged for Ruoms only, leaving them at liberty of 
pores orn atk a THOMAS W. PE ARSALL, un e ot oa whale Jeprinies Serip of the year ees and o- of the zeae taking their meals in the honse or not. 
Ee “xs 4 ww SITOE Be + MACY e redeem) ,ASH after the Ist January next, the interest thereon to cease on 
Rus AL F Bars, Witenes. wus = aka oa < say, one Sore leaving an amount of accumulated profits of over ONE MILLION OF MEALS SERVED AT ALL HOURS OF > ened BI ¥ 
. CISCO, A . HUNT, i . = ARS. XB 
DANIM, 8. MILLER, Gales oS. BAiareD. ee ee HERRIMAN, After said redemption, there will be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the year ~ 
THOMAS SLOCOMR. THOMAS TILESTON, FRAST. CORNING, Albany. aes. By order of the Board. JONES HOUSE. 
"4 Zp + GAN, . 8. SEY) , Auburn. ~ = 4 
GREENE BRONSON, CLINTON GILBERT, R. H.WALWORTH, Saratoga WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. NO. 734 AND 736 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JOHN J. PHELPS, ° JOHN JACOB ASTOR, Jr. _—_— INNER AND SUPPER SERVED IN PRIVATE ROOMS, AT ALL HOURS, FOR 
; my rJOHN A. STEWART, Secretary.” TRUSTEES. parties of Geatlemen and Ladies, in a style not excelled in this country. 
a . . 
MOSES H. GRINNELL, LOUIS LORUT, ALEX, M. LAWRENCE, WINES, LIQUORS, AND SEGARS, 
REMITTANCES! OLIVER SLATE, dn.” JOHN WHITEHEAD,” «= EDWIN'BARTLETT, — | ‘Be Snest dually te et orenie 
) z. c, JR. 3 SHEA 2 uE 
. WILLIAM Ht. MAGY, . WM. H NEWMAN, * ELIAS PONVERT, GEORGE PIERIS (of St. Nicholas Hotel,) Proprietor, 
cE A 7 A. COIT, 0) L 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. G. WINTHROP GRAY, cH AS. H. MARSHALL, UA. MURDOCH, ; ST. LAWRENCE HOTEL, 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. AMUEL L, MITCHILI, DSE ULKE, Jr. EROS B. a, ROADWAY AND EIGHTH STREEST.—THIS NEW AND COMMODIOUS 
FREDERICK G. FOSTER, JACOB R. NEV CHARLES STRECKER, now open for the reception of permanent and transient guests, and we pba Ly 


rIUS 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. : : . ; RLE 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, F STRACHAN SOupH v. ONaiIVra, | exclusively on the European plan. Toe want of « Business Hotel in'this part of the elty has 




















PRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, SIMON DE VISSER [a - _——— to <a - the following liberal scale: Single 
pee cents; Parlour, per day ; Single Rooms for Gentlemen, by the week, $2 eo 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD amines = A. B. NEILSON, President, ciodin Bas. C—— with the house, imme iiateiy adjoining the Parlour tat pL 
ENGLAND, sc > JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. ‘or es and Gentlemen, where all the delicacies of the season will be served at prices 
that wilisuitall. With a thorough knowledge of my positi d strict 
IRELAND, or WALES, WM. H. NEVIUS, Secretary, wants of my guests, I hope to resetve a liberal share or pasreeees : 7% nh ooobem 
Issued by ay _ —EOEOEOeee—s 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. TO FARMERS AND OTHERS 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. U. S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. a SALA sume i ae theetonre. ss s 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2,000,000 STERLING. nfl, ale Sean per” a ira, Tiley eg TaN ee ee ee 
BILLS ON LONDON HE UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
. ry by Fire, on Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furniture, &c., &c., at the usual rates. Cc ATT L . >) P L A G U E . 


N SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE Losses adjusted in New York, and promptly paid, without reference to London. 











DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sale by AS lal Fund of $150,500 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. ae i 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, m accordance with h 
oe pinibdibasderniete “ oo . om a aciiielidn en Pid e A PREVENTATIVE IS OFFERED, 
m« MORGAN & . ew York Trustees, 
P CALEB O. HALSTED, President Manhattan Bank. ‘SO SURE AND SO SUCCESSFUL 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, Firm of Barclay & Livingston. ‘ 
(NEW YORK, WATTS SHERMAN, ma Duncan, Sherman & Co, That administered to disinfected Cattle Is a sure Preventative, 
— ——— WE DO NOT ADVERTISE THIS AS A C 
Ecsert Bexsox, R Tt HaYpocx. J. DeP Ocpex, g SE Ss . - 
Issue Letters of Credit eee available in all parts of r. BE Conpinarox, Wea. — ’ Jira Seat DEN, URE. 
° . EVERETr?, y » z . . , 
— Jauns Hanren, Geo. bi. MOREWOOD, Bens. M. Warruoce,” BUT WE DO CLAIM FOR IT THE POWER OF 
BILLS ON LONDON AND PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, Josern 8S, Hawxins, Bensamin A, MUMFORD, Jekemian WILBUR 
GEORGE ADLARD, Manager and General Agent, Preventing the Disease 
JOHN MUNROE.& CO., 58 Wall Street, New York, ¢ 
AMERICAN BANKERS, = FROM SPREADING EVEN ON THE SAME FARM. 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
G™=", CIRCULAR LETTERS 0 CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINUIPAL TOWNS | Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOM STREET. — 
and Cities of BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 
FRANCK, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL. GERMANY, — PRICE: 
RITAIN, BELGIUM, VITZERLAND, USSIA, +} posesccece eccecesecesess ensee. cosesencceesqnnd e 
fee ND, SPAIN, -TALY, SWEDEN. CAPITAL $200,000 PACKAGES OF 20 POWDERS......... ecceee eeccoscccce +--+ $1 00 
ATHENS, REYROUT. gory CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, PACKAGES OF 50 POWDERS...........00+ eeevccccescoes +. 250 
ALEXANDRIA JERUSALEM, de... 0. Dwelling Houses and Furniture, Warehouses, Stores and Mer- PACKAGES OF 100 POWDERS.... 
OfMiee tn New York, No. 8 Wall Street. chandise, Factories, Ships in Port, &c. 


With Full Directions. 





On the most favourable terms. All losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid 























COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. Directors. 
* . 2x . TIDE Freperick R. Lee, Denton Pearsatt, ALFRED Moore, — 
iw Ry a ag IN CANADA, WHEN EXOB ANGE 15 PROVIDED Samus. WILLETS, Cuarves J. Dope, Bexsamin W. Froyp, ADDRESS, 
Drafts and credits granted, and bills purchased and collected on England, Ireland, Scotland ee i oo D nel J. M. PEARSON & CO, 
he Britieh Provinces, in North es WR Corweuivs L. Everett, George L. Oseorye, Simeon Apranaus, M.D. 54 GREAT . . 
FH GRAIN, $No, 29 William Street, New York Eowin Pinson, SAMUEL WEEKS, Joun SHOTWELL, S JONES ST., New York, 
©. F. SMITH. —_ . . —_ nag tg te cones Seuss Ds, paxmae B. Timpson, ae a 
. F. 8) . znny J, BowEN NDRE FROMENT, auEs HUMES. 
Josera H. Gopwty, . Dr. J. HH. RAE’S 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
BANKERS, “ Lips ee. SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. ELECTRO MAGNETIC REMEDIBEBS,. 
f z 2 enjamin J. Pentz, Secretary. . ; 
CORNER OF PINE AND nee STREETS, NEW YORE J 7 et FOR PILES, RHEUMATISM, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, FITS, 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, AND FEMALE DISEASES. 
available in ali the Principal Cities of the World. Also, MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN Y, ‘ _ 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, CHINA, &o. OF NEW YORK. DR. J. 3. RAB'S 
Cash Capital and Accumulation Down Town Consulting Office, 
AUGUST BELMONT & CO. ’ : 
BANKERS $1,000,000. 54 GREAT JONES ST. 
. Ye — J N %E AND RESIDENCE, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, calles w aimenessan oon, un enon UPTOWN OFFIC - D RES ne 
etm LEFTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL Panga | DEPOSITED WITH THE COM ULKR FOR THE SECURITY OF ALL POLICY 72 WEST 22d STREET. 
of the world through the Messrs. RorascutLp’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and $10 0 0 0 0 - 
Naples, and their correspondents. é . . GUANO. 
HIS COMPANY, BEING CONDUCTED BY A BOARD OF DIRECTORS OWNING | PY * WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
RICHARD BELL, Agents for the stock in the Company, has the advantage of the stock plar of management, with the mu- Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 
, BANK OF MONTREAL, tual feature of sharing the Probie of the bus:ness without being liable to assessment. The tri- FORTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
Fo Te ON THR UN ee Mullis ‘Street, New Wark. | | conil dividend of profs of tis Company har reralied in bonus oF addition to the polly of | and which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fortlizer ever imported or manufactur, 
FFER ALE, BILL 2 UNTOD JONDON, T se 18 4 SOS PCOUMUE Dasc. ‘ ae . ed in this country. This Guano is imported by WM. H. WABB, of New York, from Jarvis’ 
Bank of Moatreal and its Branches in Canada, ia sums to suit Purchasers. A... pat aa d3 sm PAID IN THE LIFETIME OF THE ASSURED, thus aiding | & Bakers’ I-lands, in the * SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN,” and is sold genuine and pare 26 
CREDITS issued, Sterling Exchange, and Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canada pur- gota A may be pad anaeally semi-annually or quarterly, when the policy is for life imported. It has been satisf actorily tested by many of oar prominent Farmers, and anal- 
chased or Collected. - Sees io $49, or over, from 4) to 60 per cent. may, for the first arpa ete e ee ee dey ad gees oe a Chemisis and found to contain (as will 
WELLS, FARGO & CU., Persons insured may visit Europe in first class vessels, without extra charge, at all seasons BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 


. of the year. . and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to produce immediate abun- 
WN. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE co, Policies will be granted payable at death, or on attaining any specified age, by which he | dant crops, besides substantially enriching the soil, It can be ions ly ased without danger 






























































8% Broadway N, Y., secures the benetit of a Savings Bank and Life Insurance comb ned. of burning the seed or plant by coming ip contact with it, as is the cise with some other fer- 
aye AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNI«a, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH IS The ¢ euapeny os Annuities, and enables persons of advauced age to realize a very large tilizers ; retaining a great degree of moisture it causes the plant to grow in a healthy con- 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the Stb and 20th of each month. income from a moderate estate. N. D. MORGAN dition, and as experience has proved FREE OF INSECTS. For orders in any quantity 
xchange on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich [siands for sale at all times. C. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. -D. . President, es wi be promptly etentes to) or pamphiets containing full particulars of analyses 
——————— LS ABRAM DUBOIS, M.D., Medical Exam'ner. ee JOHN B. SARDY, Agent. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CoO, R&YNOLDS & VAN SCHAIUK, Atiorneys and Counsel, No. 58 South Street, corner of Wall st.. New York City. 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, IE ING PS oP 
QSSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- METROPOLITAN GUNS! GUNS!! GUNS!!! 
try and Abroad, HUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 19 Maiden L 
sc . AHAM, en Lane, N. ¥. 
D. WAU wWorra, atwy and Counsetior at Law, Natener, Miss. FIRE INS oe 2 = OMPANY, Military Goods phage sin 
7 - , . J . “ 
— 7 > FULL ASSORTMENT OF GUNS OF THE BEST MAKERS. SOLE AGENTS IN 
RL, RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, Ky. eutié ime OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. A, the United States for WILLIAM GREENER'S CHLEBMATED LAMINATED STEEL ‘ 
re - 8 Sr or a THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY ax , TU 
Madi 1 : . : " > “ F. HASKELL’S RESTITUTOR.—Prize of the World . 
J A W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, » Ww n those of only three other city companies, continues to insure all kinds of person- . gray bair vo its original coloar, prevents hair falling, promotes Woset, pemtoces 
al property, buildings, ships in port and their cargoes, on terms as low as are poe pt Erndruit, ey = — the —_, sick henseeha, CS omg i mnkes hair 
SS SSS | sonsistent With the security of the insurers and the insured. soft and glossy without oil. It contain: no nitrate of silver. Price $1 per bottle, or three 
bottles for $2. Small bottles for inflamed eyes, styes, earache, and b , Only 25 « t 
CAST IRON PIPES. atiieeneamn acts ike a charm. “try it! Prepared by . @. Ford. No. 35 Rast Nee athe Sweet . 
EZARL’S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, N. J., JAMES LORIM ER GRAHAM, President. ROGER'S CITR: ATE OF M AGNESIA, IN POWDER. 
91, 93, 95, 97, and 99 Chestnut St. Josern B. Varncm, Martin Bares, Jr., Giuaerrt 8. BrEckman, HE BEST ALTERATIVE IN TH® WORLD—For cooling the 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 21 Centre Street, NEW YORK. LBONARD APPLEBY, Dupiey B. FuLuer, Joun C. HenpERSON, blood, sick headache, bilious affectio: », sickness of the somach, and all compliniitis inci- 
ONTINU* to Manufacture CAST IRON Gas and Water Pipes, Branches, Bends, Angles, FRED'K H. Wotcort, Cuar.es L. Voss, LORRAIN FREEMAN, —— — ren = = posed es oh 3 affords immodiace relief after eating or drinking 
Bevel Hubs, Reduces, Sleeves, Drip Syphons, Flugs, Caps, Retorts, Bench Castings, Wru11am K. Srrone, Warren Deano, Jr., EpWwarD Macomser, . »f . ae - ae si substitute for § naa, waters as a gn drink. Mothers will 
and Castings im general. Particular stiention paid to all Castings connected with Gas | Mosgs TaYLor, Henry V. Burier, Warson E. Cass, equal te tees, “en Be Ea teer Le ert te we tlaest ‘tuenate cp owe yyy 
Work. BK. B. EARL. | Jawss ©, Gusazen, Josue B. Vanwox, Jr., Cuarues EB. APPLEBY, HUGERUS, In powder. and use no other. Only 25 cents per boule. For sale by 
Dang. PanisH, as. Lorn. Granam,Jr., Samu. D. Braprorp, Jr. ruggists. Mauulactory, Now pring Street. 
< aie . i ait name Ai 
NEEDLESS, FISH HOOKS, AND PISHING TACKLE. Gustavus A. Conover, Bowzs R. McInvarns, ( OLLOWAYW'S PILLS.—Imperfect digestion produces thin and 
I Pateodigned secsives ite PiInee vena for the above Articles at the World's EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, J acrid blood hese unrivailed Pills at once purge that fluid of all impurities, aad 
Atm, TROUT FLiu, at, . of overy varity, which hele abie wsapply cu the most ine: | _ ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec'y. Pe er eee ee 
terms. — Sold at the manafactories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and No. 244 Strand, London; 
THOMAS H, BATE, 7 Warren Street, New York. swe — and by all druggisis, at 25 cenis, 623g cents, and $1 per box 





RE OLD PALM SOAP, for Chapped Hands and Face, Bath Use, 


N. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, acknowledged b -| pe , ;' 
gmen to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. ledged by experienced Fish P AND FOR CHILDREN.—It 18 Surenion TO ANY UTHER, and being made of a vege- ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA.—The popularity acquired by this traly 
i 3 




































baht ofl, i ta very emnaiont and healing in its properties. To be had of Grocers generally, insatyatle mosicise as extended as it ~ riculy macliat. ~ the tens of thousand 
urers, i of serofulous ulcers which have been cicatrized and permanently healed by thi raordi- 
DELLUC'S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF CALISAYA BARE. J. C., HULL’S SONS, 32 Park Row, New York. nary antiseptic had each a tongue, a chorus of tondiaeny would attest its emeney, nat only 
DELICIOUS TONIC CORDIAL, PREPARED WITH THE BEST PERUVIAN BARK. in scrofula aud all external manife-tations of disease, bu’ in dyspepsia, bilivus complain's, 
SA Eis of grout beneiit to par-ons debilitated by Fevers, Dyspepsia and other diseases, HAPPED HANDS, SORE LIPS, &c.—Certain Cure HEGEMAN — debility aod the various internal disorders in which it affords speedy and lasting 
of indispensable use to persons going in Fever and Agne districts, as the best pre- CU.’3 Camphor Ice, with Glycerine, cheap, safe, and ble, on) ~~ j 1 i 
Servative. It can be taken afier meeles as @ most agreeable Cordial, Every bottle os - ve “pEGEMAN & CO. Druggists, 161, 399. 51) snd 756 Broadway on tn oy oe 4E  SARDS, Bepanietn, MP Bejpes Senet, Bow Bem, S08 ales te 
have the sif nature of w ¢sole manufacturers, N B.—Sent by mat! on receipt of ten 3-cent postage stamps, or 30 cents, Be: . ? 
DELLUC & CO., L & 
oD _ EGEMAN, CLARK CO.’S Celebrated Cod Liver ‘ 
FRENCH DISPENSING CHEW: | Spare end prepared from fresh Cod Piok La om, er? Se. 3 YOUNG & AHERN, PROPRIETORS, 


. vers, b 
635 Exondway % doors bike w Bleecker St HEGEMAN 4 CO., 161, 399, 511 and 756 Broadway. OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STRERT 





